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UR esteemed contemporary, the New England 
Journal of Education, is outspoken in favor 
of Chicago as the place for the coming Columbus 
exposition, We admire Chicago, Omaha, San 
Francisco, and all the other great cities of our 
country. Each one has elements of greatness, but 
New York is greater than all of them put together. 
With a population in this metropolis of over three 
millions, she is the Queen of this Western Conti- 
nent, which Columbus discovered. No other city 
can raise the ten millions needed for this expo- 
sition. New York will easily do it. No other is 
accessible to Europe, and no other can accommodate 
the vast numbers that will crowd to see the ‘‘ show.” 
Everybody is coming to this meeting, and it would 
be impossible for any other city to take care of 
them. Chicago did magnificently for the ten thous- 
and teachers who attended the National Association 
in 1887; so in turn did Madison, and Topeka, and 
San Francisco, and Nashville. Ten or fifteen thous- 
and is one thing, but the hundred thousand that 
will come to this great exposition will be quite 
another. We advocate New York as the location 
for this gathering, not because we love New York 
more, and Chicago less, but because the forces mak- 
ing the contour of the continent what it is, have 
foreordained that the greatest city of America, and 
the busiest city on this globe, shall be the place 
where Christopher Columbus shall be honored. 





WE. are talking altogether too much about 
“sides.” No question in educational journ- 


you take?” This is wrong. We should ask, 
* What is the truth?” This is the end of all profit- 
able inquiry. In all investigations the aim should 
not be, to be ‘‘fair to both sides,” but fair to 
the truth. In doing this it is assumed by many 
writers that the way to find it is first to fix 
the extremes or either hand: strike a mean and then 
cry, lo, this is the path, walk ye in it! This is 
a pernicious error. This is no way to find where 
the golden vein of truth is. No method is more 
empirical than this—none more false. It is easy 
enough to find the truth if we have two things— 
honesty, and mental grip. It will not do to keep 
prejudice in our minds. It is a deadly enemy to 
truth; neither must we hire cheap men to do our 
thinking for us. We must bring to the discussion a 
desire to know, and the ability to find what we 
want to know. 

Our application of this is to the new education. 
What is it? Nothing but a rigid adherence to 
nature’s methods in educating the race. The child 
is, in an important sense, a microcosm. The entire 
experience of the race is epitomized in his growth. 
The world has not been elevated by force, but its 
advance has been promoted by natural means. It 
would be possible to show that each great era in 
histcry has been in advance of the one preceding it. 
Persecutions and strict laws have not caused real 
advance, After great forcing processes had 
exhausted themselves, the race retrograded to its 
former condition, and the operation of natural laws 
commenced again to work. So it has been in school 
work. What is called the new education, empha- 
sizes this fact. In view of this, no one ought 
to oppose it, because it is working directly in lines 
parallel to human progress. 

Manual training is another application of this 

principle, for what is it ? Nothing but an attempt to 
train the human faculties, so that a child may be 
able to.get the most possible, and to give it out in 
the best manner. It is making the eye quick to see, 
the ear quick to hear, the hand quick to feel, 
the nose quick to smeil, and the application of 
means to ends— this is manual training. Who should 
oppose this kind of discipline ? No one who has 
any sort of knowledge of the human being, and any 
moral and intellectual honesty in him. We couldn't 
get an idea from the outward world without 
the senses, and we couldn't give an idea to others, 
when got, without them. With this in view, no 
man of common sense and uprightness should 
oppose manual training, because its philosophy is 
based upon the eternal laws of truth. 
All advances have met with severe opposition 
on account of prejudice and ignorance. These 
forces are to-day opposing the onward march of 
civilization, and it is towards the removing of 
somewhat of their old force that we have conse- 
erated these pages. 





AN editorial in the School Guardian, London, on 

manual training, illustrates how rapidly an 
erroneous statement travels around the world, 
before there is time for a contradiction. This paper 
quotes what the Illinois School Journal published 
as.its opinion, when it said that, ‘‘ There are signs 
that the manual training fetish is tottering to its 
fall. It was-.born, or rather spawned, of the 
mechanical spirit of the age. It was not the pro- 
duct of reflection, but is one of those impulses that 
carry communities, like individuals, off their feet for 
atifme.” The introduction of manual training into 
our schools is one of the signs of the times that the 
people are beginning to realize what education is, 
and that the world is, at last, waking up to the 
realization of the stupendous blunders it has been 
making in its school work. Sturm's and Ascham’s 
ideas have tyrannized over English and American 





als is more frequently printed than, ‘‘ What side do 


school work long enough, and it is high time to 


relegate them to the fossiliferous pant allies they 
belong, and look at the demands of the present. 
We advocate manual training because we realize 
that the “education of the man is of more import- 
ance than the education of the artisan.” A child must 
be touched on all his sides. The world is growing 
broad-minded as it is growing older. We are sure 
that the School Guardian will soon change its 
opinion on this subject. The great success of the 
manual training movement in this city shows how 
rapidly better ideas of doing school work are taking 
hold of the people. A great movement has com- 
menced, which will not stop until every part of the 
civilized world is touched by its influence. 





* 





(uk great religious bodies exert tremendous 

educative influences. We have had three 
opportunities, in this city, during the present year 
of observing what these organizations are doing. 
The first was the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
and now the Episcopal House of Bishops and the 
Congregational American Board are in session. 
This last body which. sends its missionaries into all 
parts of the world, originated in Williams College. 
Every intelligent citizen knows the power of Pres 
byterianism, Episcopacy, and Congregationalism 
in this country. Millions of human minds are 
educated by them. No power has greater force than 
religion. The question before educators is not one 
of right or wrong alone, but of power. Let one 
child grow up with no religious convictions, and 
another with strong beliefs in the duty of worship- 
ing God, and reverencing His will, and the 
whole future lives of each will show different ele- 
ments. Experience has shown that true religion is 
a tremendous uplifting power for good,.and that 
every school should be pervaded by its spirit. 
Churchly doctrines should not be taught in the pub- 
lic school, but without the spirit of those influences 
that makes us pure, kind, gentle, forbearing, truth- 
ful and loving, there can be nothing worth keeping 
in ary school, either public or private, denomi- 
national or agnostic. 


WHat is the difference between a study ‘‘ valua- 

ble as knowledge,” and another ‘‘ valuable as 
discipline” ? We know what the ordinary writer 
thinks when he uses these words, but what does he 
mean ? It is possible to require pupils to learn what 
not only does not discipline the mind, but that 
which actually stultifies it:--for example, chrono- 
logical tables, names‘ and locations of unknown 
places, and paradigms and rules, before their 
application is known. Nothing is valuable as 
knowledge that is not more valuable as discipline. 
For what is knowledge ? Certainly not a head full 
of unconnected dates, unapplied tables, unusable 
facts. It is not right to call him a ‘‘ knowing” 
child who can recite glibly the X XIII Psalm, and 
does not understand its meaning. Words, words, 
words, are not knowledge. They stand in the 
place of knowledge. 

In an educational paper the other day, we read 
some remarks about ‘elementary physical science 
as a branch of mental education.” The writer of 
this article evidently believes that there are two 
kinds of education—mental and non-mental,—a 
curious classification certainly, and worthy of some 
obscure heathen country, rather than che British 
isle. It is impossible for any true education to be 
anything but mental. Nothing can be valuable as 
mental discipline that is not valuable also as 
knowledge, and vice versu. Educational writers 
never needed the conception of what education is 
more sadly than to-day. It would be a blessing if 
some new St. Paul could appear, whose mission 
should be to teach writers of educational articles 








what education is. 
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TEACHING THE INDIANS. 

At the conference at Lake Mohonk, General Morgan, 
Indian commissioner, favored the founding of public 
schools, and not the increase of aid to *‘ contract schools” 
(thatis, school scarried on by the various denominations). 
A good deal of opposition will be made to this by the 
religious bodies ; for the Catholics drew last year $347,- 
000 for their schools. We agree with General Morgan ; 
His plan is the right one, it is not the proper thing for 
the government to turn over the business of teaching 
the Indians to any church, Catholic or Protestant, 
either or both. 

And the reason we urge is, that it will not be well 
done. Abundant testimony has come to us that the 
teachers of the ‘‘ contract schools” are placed in them 
because of their religious character or standing. Now, 
while we believe that a teacher is better for being a 
Christian, we believe that a good deal more than this is 
needed. 

A gentleman whom we saw at Salt Lake City, told us 
of his visits to Presbyterian schools, and that the pupils 
all recited the 23d Psalm in concert. He then asked 
some of the pupils the meaning of the term ‘‘ shepherd ” 
‘*pasture,” etc., and that he got only a stolid look. 

Now the Presbyterians are noted for their scholarship 
and general mental training, and if this is the outcome 
of their teaching it cannot be any better in the others. 

We can say that we have not come to this conclusion 
without much thought. If it lay in our power we would 
close every contract school, and put in their places the 
most skilful teachers we could find; for this is the 
point, the Indian requires better teachers than’ the 
white man. He has no home to go to with papers and 
magazines on the table, nor discussions on literary and 
political matters around the fire-side. All that he gets 
must come from the teacher, and hence that teacher 
must be a very able man. 

It may be objected that men would be appointed for 
political reasons. We think this would be obviated by 
making a board of appointment, consisting of the Indian 
Commissioner, the Education Commissioner, and the 
Washington city superintendent, three able and con- 
scientious men. We would favor doubling the number 
of teachers and paying good salaries. 

Some would advance the idea that the government 
ought to give the Indians a religious education. Against 
this, we protest. Let the Catholics, the Presbyterians, 
and all other denominations do their best to convert the 
Indians, young and old, outside of the school-room ; let 
the utmost freedom prevail, but the government has no 
more to say about the religious instruction of the Indian 
then it has about that of the white man. 

It is said that formerly the Indian schools were 
managed by the government and were a disgrace. 
True; the Indian policy for 100 years has been a dis- 
grace, but better days are at hand, and it will be impossi- 
ble for a_ repetition of these disgraceful scenes to 
occur. 

We urge our readers everywhere to take a hand in 
this discussion. It is time the teachers knew the plans 
proposed, and knew their minds. Let it be resolved, 
‘* We, the teachers, have something to say about the way 
the Indian shall be educated.” 





TWO MEN. 


About ten years ago the writer was asked for advice 
as to the means for progressing in teaching. Upon an in- 
terview, the gentleman wasseen to be nearing thirty years 
of age and of fine personal appearance. He had started 
with a small district school, but now was in charge of a 
school ina small town. He evidently felt that he was 
capable of taking heavy responsibilities and earning a 
commensurate salary.. Upon inquiry, it was apparent 
that he possessed the merest rudiments of an education 
(in fact, this had been apparent from his letter), that he 
knew only what was in the text-book he used in his 
classes. 

He was advised, therefore, to attempt at once the high 
school course of studies, and to do this systematically— 
to give not less than three hours per day to systematic 
study: to read English and general history, and to 
write upon the themes tiat would be suggested ; to study 
algebra and geometry, physics and chemistry, the Eng- 
lish language and its literature, physiology and physical 
geography, geology, mineralology, and botany, and the 
history, science, and art of education. 

He assented rather unenthusiastically to these sugges- 
tions, and hinted that good places were got without all 
this preparation, It is probable that he did some study, 


but not what would complete a course, nor was it pur- 
sued in a systematic manner; he depended on his gen- 
eral popularity to get along. 

He moved to another place and received a salary of a 
thousand dollars. This was his top-note; he could sing 
no higher. Those who undertook to recommend him 
would not speak strongly, for they knew him to bean 
ordinary man, capable of managing a school of one hun- 
dred or one hundred and fifty children, and not able to 
produce any extraordinary effects even on them. What 
his future will be is easy tosee. There are empty places 
at the top, but such men cannot get them because they 
are not fitted for them. 

Not long after this visit another teacher came in on a 
similar errand, but he stated his case differently. He 
too was after progress in teaching. He spoke of what 
he was doing, one thing remains distinctly in mind to 
this day—that he had fitted up a small chemical labora- 
tory and with the village druggist was hard at work 
with experiments; he had made apparatus for many 
physicalexperiments, and was taking lessons in German 
of a florist in the village. These were not much. but 
they were straws. It was plain here wasa man that it 
would do to help forward. When the opportunity came 
he was named to a normal school, and was placed 
among its faculty. 

The first man is a type of a large class. They want 
good places, but are not fitted to fillthem. They apply 
toan agency but the agency, if it is good for any thing, 
is good at comparing, or “‘ sizing up,” men. It proceeds 
to ‘“‘rate” the applicant and is successful as it is skilful 
in doing this. The second man is sure to go forward 
unless he possesses offensive or hurtful traits of charac- 
ter. Agencies have no difficulty in placing him ; they 
cannot get enough of such men. 

Can the supply of such men be increased? The grad- 
uates of our normal and high schools should read the 
above over with care. They have just begun to become 
teachers ; they are only partially ready. A teacher who 
stands still is lost. This may seem to bea hardship, but 
is it harder for the teacher to go forward than for his 
pupils? 





HOME STUDY. 


The practice of requiring home study outside of school 
hours has been so generally condemned that our best 
teachers finish their work when schcol closes. A few 
years ago we used to meet girls with eight or ten books 
on their arms, for study in the evening and early morn- 
ing. This came because the number of recitations and 
exercises were increased to such an extent that there 
was no time for study during school hours. This bur- 
den of work became so heavy that many young students 
were broken down completely in health before they had 
‘* obtained an education.” A healthy re-action has heen 
taking place, and now the evil is not nearly so great as 
formerly. We have reached the time when public sen- 
timent demands a sound body as essential to a successful 
life. In no one direction has progress in educational 
opinion and thought been more evident than here. 





ANALYSIS OF WATER. 





Many a teacher will be anxious as to the purity of the 
water his pupils are drinking, and will be glad to know 
of some ready means of analysis. This given below can 
be used by any man or woman; indeed it was em- 
ployed by one of the older pupils in a high school 
before the entire school. 

Take two quarts of the water and put one quart in 
each of two flasks of clear glass. In A, putin a half- 
teaspoonful of ordinary, but pure soda; in B, put a 
little sulphuric acid, say 30 or 40 drops—this must be 
pure also. Cork both flasks and put in a warm, but 
not hot place, and let them stay for two hours. Then 
put them aside and let them cool thoroughly. Now put 
in each flask some pure ether to dissolve the alkaloids, 
and volatile and aromatic compounds. Shake thorough- 
ly and let stand : the ether will sise to the top and should 
be filtered into a small flask. If it is put into a warm 
place all the ether will evaporate ; there will be a resi- 
duum which must be carefully dried over heat, and 
as it is drying, if there is privy or stable contamination, 
the odor will disclose it. 

There may be microbes in the water—for instance, 
typhoid microbes ; these can only be found by the micro- 
scope, and only a specialist can do it. The water is 
filtered through cotton, and the deposit is “‘ cultivated,” 





THE UNEDUCATED MILLIONS. 





Cardinal Manning laments that the people of Londo, 
are dying for want of knowledge. He says that j 
“every church or chapel or place of worship of every 
sort and kind were filled three times to the full on every 
Lord’s day, they could not contain more than abou 
1,500,000. There must be, therefore, 2,500,900 who never 
can physically set their feet in any place of Divine wor. 
ship, or any place where the name and existence of God 
are recognized.” We admit that this is a bad showing 
as far as churches are concerned, but how about the 
schools? One thousand pupils applied for admission ty 
the schools of this city last September, and were refused 
admission on account of want of room. This lack will 
be supplied here as fast as the money can be obtained, 
but there are tens of thousands of children of school age 
in other parts of this country who ought to be in school 
this year, but who will not be there. But we are making 
progress towards universal education. Yet we shall not 
reach the period until the government of the United 
States commands the states to provide schools for all this 
school population and the states obey. We are coming 
to what Carlyle calls the ‘‘everlasting must” in educa- 
tion, and the sooner we get there the better will it be for 


our nation. 
= 


THE POWER OF THE TEACHER. 








A well-known teacher relates a little incident that 
happened this summer. As he was walking through a 
crowded street, he was was accosted by a gentlemanly 
looking person who said, “ This is Mr. , I believe? 
You don’t remember me. Well, I was the most trouble. 
some boy you had at school. Come to my office, it 
is near by.” 

This was the boy the teacher had prophesied would 
come to no good—mischievous, uninterested, tardy, ir- 
regular, in fact, guilty of all the sins peculiarly sinful 
to a schoolmaster. Here he was a fine-looking, well- 
behaved, and evidently prosperous man. How came it 
about? His old pupil solved the problem by saying : 

“IT know I must bave given you any amount of 
trouble ; but I did not want to be very bad. One day, 
Ihad been cutting up some capers, and you called me 
up and said you wished me to tell you what you ne- 
glected to do, for you felt certain you must be the one to 
blame, that a pupil would not be so bad unless the 
teacher was not doing the right thing. ‘Tell me,’ said 
you, ‘ what I must doto make you a good, conscientious 
boy ; I am making a failure here.’ This worried me a 
good deal, and I determined to reform, and set out to. I 
struggled hard ; you never found fault with me for my 
conduct, but in my studies I was backward. Then 
you left, but your words, I never forgot. You have no 
idea how I watched you; I have thought of writing to 
you to tell you that you had not made a failure.” 

This teacher, with thousands of others, was made to 
see that no one fails who puts his heart into his work. 
Boys’ natures often try one ; but they have hearts after 
all. Go for their hearts. 











Supt. DRAPER was before the Buffalo Presbytery 
lately to defend his statements that the Indians were 
lazy and shiftless, opposed to schools, very super- 
stitious, growing barbaric, etc. He thought the plan of 
the state toward them should be changed. The Presby- 
tery challenged his statements, and sent a committee 
that gave the other side of the case. They sent outa 
report that the superintendent thought did him an 
injury and so he gave his authority for his conclusion. 

We think that the plan of the state should be changed, 
whether the facts are with Supt. Draper or not. Our 
view is that the Indian should be placed under the 
same influence the white man is; that he should be 
aided solely to develop his self-activity. He should be 
taught to work and to take care of himself ; he should 
go to school—the right kind of schools, too. The mis- 
sionaries who want to benefit him can find er.ough to do 
outside of the school-room. And here we may as well 
say that the schools the Indians need are industrial 
schools. The missionaries should do something to help 
the home life of the Indian. The boy or girl goes from 
the school to a hovel—everything is in disorder—and be 
is demoralized. Just what the plan should be, we ca” 
not say, but we favor a change. 

The schools at Hampton and Carlisle may teach the 
brave state of New York. The Six Nations have asked 
for education, and have got the sort of education the 
civilized races have adopted after years of civilizatioD. 
They need the kind of education these races employed © 





as they say, and then examined by the microscope. 





attain civilization—the gospel of Doing of Work. 
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UTILIZE THE TIME. 








By N. J. DanrortH, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


If asked the question, ‘‘ What can I do as an educa- 
tor to be of the greatest service to the pupils in my 
charge ?” Myreply would be—plan their work for them, 
so that the short time accruing to the great majority of 
children for actual school work, shall every moment of 
it be made to count for growth. 

It is safe to say that the great mass of children who 
enter school at six years of age, leave it entirely at 
twelve, thus giving but six years time in which, so far 
as school training is concerned, to gain that mental, 
physical, and moral strength, so much needed to enable 
them to cope successfully with the problem of life. 

Of these six years, five months of each, on an average, 
(including city and country schools) is yielded to vaca- 
tions, leaving but forty-two months of twenty days 
each. or eight hundred and forty days of precious time, 
for this great work to be accomplished. 

Again, for the actual school work which at its best is 
but a start in the race, we find, on an average, but five 
hours each day when the work proper is actually going 
on, giving an aggregate of only four thousand and two 
hundred short hours of sixty minutes each in which the 
child is expected to acquire a fair, practical knowledge 
of the following specific subjects, viz.: Reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, United States history, 
and civil government, and that he shall also be able to 
make a fair and proper use of language: shall know 
something of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene ; shall 
have a knowledge of drawing, both how to delineate 
and how to construct, and shall have a fair insight 
into the philosophy of common things and the methods 

of doing ordinary business. And just how this small 
amountof time in which to accomplish so much shall be 
divided and sub-divided, so as to thoroughly accomplish 
what we desire, is a question so serious, it seems to me, as 
to commend itself at once to every earnest and faithful 
teacher, for the most careful consideration ; and with- 
out presuming for a moment to be able to give anything 
like a perfect program for the accomplishment of the 
desired result, my own experience and observation 
have led me to conclude that, if teachers will so carefully 
arrange the subjects that not only the hours, but even 
the minutes in which such and such things shall be com- 
pleted with no waste of time, not only will their 
own anxiety be greatly diminished, but such utilization 
of time will redound greatly to the benefit of the pupil. 

I think it a well established fact that nothing note- 
worthy can be accomplished in any line of business 
without SYSTEMATIC effort ; and hence it follows that, as 
a first step, every school whether in town or country, 
whether employing one teacher or more, should be care- 
fully and definitely graded. Whether at first any 
one grade contains one pupil or more, or even none, is no 
matter. The reasons for this, besides the incentive 
which is thus furnished the pupil, are so obvious that I 
will not take time to mention them. 

Secondly, much time may be saved, by leading the 
learner to grasp indirectly several subjects, while his 
attention is being directed primarily to one. 

For instance, when teaching reading, why should we 
ever treat it as a mere word-calling process ; why not 
asa means to the end of gaining and storing valuable 
information, thus rendering the result of the exercise 

itself of a hundred fold more value ; anil again, on the 
other hand, as the pupil pursues the subjects of num- 
ber, of language, of geography, of writing, etc., (if pro- 
perly directed) is he not learning to gain and to express 
thought by reading ? 

And all this in the interests of time. Alas, the hours 
and the days that are worse than wasted, by an attempt 
to learn to read, without knowing the meaning of the 
words, 

As for learning to write, that is a mechanical process, 
belonging to manual training; and which can be 
thoroughly mastered by pupils of suitable age to handle 
pen and ink, in thirty hours, or six school days, if those 
days he used for that purposeentirely. No study of any 
other subject must interfere, and when once accom- 
plished, it will be done for all time. 

This may seem radical to some, but six years of work 
during which this experiment was tried by the writer, 
twice each year, and with perfect success, has proven 
the proposition to him, undeniably. 

Then again, as I have hinted before, subjects akin to 
one another may be grouped so as to save much time. 
For instance, after passing the two years of primary 
work, including sight-reading, number, drawing and 





pression of thought, then we may group reading, history, 
civil government, and grammar ; also rhetoric and com- 
position, punctuation and orthography ; also elementary 
geometry and arithmetic, both mental and written, 
having all the subjects of any one group under con- 
sideration, to some extent, when any one subject is 
assigned a specified time. 

In this way, it seems to me that a large percentage of 
the precious school time now wasted, and which pupils 
are more than eager to improve (if shown how) may be 
pat to profitable use. Just the number of hours or 
minutes that shall be devoted to any one subject or 
group of subjects, is a matter so largely affected by the 
immediate circumstances and surroundings that it 
must be left for each superintendent and teacher to 
decide for himself, 

One more suggestion in the interest of time-saving, 
and I have done. I would most earnestly urge upon 
every one, whose duty it may be to assign a lesson to be 
memorized that, without fail, he should tell the pupil pre- 
cisely how to do it. 





ECONOMY OF ENERGY. 

Our strength both of mind and body is limited. We 
can think of it as a reservoir from which the physical, 
emotional, or spiritual, mental, and will-power is 
derived. There is just so much that can be used, no 
more. Now the question of great importance for the 
teacher is, ‘‘ How can I expend this strength to the best 
advantage?” Let us take three examples. 
The emotional teacher. She reads sensational stories, 
and, perhaps, cries over them. She laughs immoder- 
ately, is full of fun. Parties are her delight, and “‘ hav- 
ing a good time” an end of existence. It is easy to see 
that she cannot be intellectual, neither can she impresg 
herself upon her pupils. Although so full of good 
nature out of school, she is quite apt to be cross in 
school. Her energy that might be turned to good ac- 
count is wasted upon unprofitable objects. She fails, 
not because she has not the capacity to become a good 
teacher, but because she doesn’t economize her strength. 

The muscular teacher. He is fond of football, gym- 
nastic and athletic exercises, and excelsinthem. His 
spare time is spent in out-door, manly sports, and all the 
boys think him a “rattling” good fellow. When he 
reaches his room in the evening he feels tired, and after 
playing a few games of cards he retires. ‘‘Iam too 
tired to st -dy to-night,” he says, and so finishes the day. 
His exercise keeps him in good physical condition, but he 
doesn’t turn it for the benefit of his mind, The result is 
he fails to inspire a love of study in his pupils. His 
work becomes perfunctory. Soon he closes his school, 
quits teaching, and joins a base ball ‘‘team:” This is a 
life history. 

The wilful teacher. ‘‘ He has a will as big as an ox,” 
his brother told us a few weeksago. ‘‘ You cannot turn 
him aside when he has made up his n.ind,” was another 
verdict, He is frequently heard to say, ‘“‘I will be 
obeyed.” ‘This thing must go through.” ‘If he op- 
poses me so much the worse forhim.” ‘If he is right 
he is a blessing, but when he is wrong he is an unmiti- 
gated curse.” These are also the usual expressions con- 
cerning him. He might be a man of mental, moral, and 
physical force, but unfortunately he expends his ener- 
gies in the wrong direction. 

Our advice to teachers is to husband your resources. 
Carefully think in what direction you need most 
strength, and save yourself for that direction. Sleep is 
a wonderful restorer, mild exercise a tonic, gentle ex- 
citement a good thing, but don’t throw yourself away 
on these things. Save yourself for your necessary work. 
Go to your school with all of your energy saved, and 
then expend it on the right objects. This is the advice 
of one who has gone over the road, and now sees the 
necessity for this advice. 





-o- 


A VALUABLE OPINION. 





The opinion of Edward Everett as to the value of a 
good education will be repeated many times as the years 
pass on. He said that it consisted in an ability to read 
the English language well, to write with dispatch a neat, 
legible hand, and be master of the first four rules of arith- 
metic, so as to dispose at once, with accuracy, of every 
question of figures which comes up in practice. He 
says : “I call this a good education, and if you add the 
ability #0 write pure, grammatical English, I regard it 
as an excellent education. These are the tools.” There 
is a great deal of wisdom here, which some who crowd 
our courses of study with a multitude of branches 
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WASTED TIME AND STRENGTH. 





We shall not preach, but simply indicate. 

1. TIME IS WASTED in looking over exaniination 
papers. 

2. In keeping a record of daily rectations. 

3. In making arbitrary rules. 
4, In * parsing.” 

5. In spelling words the meaning of which is not 
known, 
6. In requiring rules to be learned before the pupil has 
by himself and for himself thought them out, and seen 
the full meaning and need of them, before he learns 
them. 

7. In learning the alphabet. 

8. In reciting the latitude and longitude of places. 

9. In scolding. 
10. In making pupils study against their will. 

11. In asking pupils to report the faults of others. 

12. In making the result of a month or a term to de- 
pend upon an examination. 
13. In creating artificial incentives. 

. In making pupils write ‘‘ compositions.“ 

. In requiring home ‘* tasks.” 

. In setting one pupil to watch another. 

. In requiriug a pupil to criminate himself. 
18. In making pupils sit in the class in the order of 
their success in study, the best at the head and the poor- 
est at the foot. 
19. In teaching isolated and disconnected datesin his- 
tory. 

20. In making an examination the master of a school. 
21. In the continual re-examination of teachers. 

22. In exalting ‘‘ the system” and not the teacher. 

23. In worrying. 

24. In asking people what they have heard others have 
said about you. 
25. In teaching with the superintendent’s visit in view. 





DRAWING INDISPENSABLE. 
By D. R. AuGsBURG, Keystone State Normal 
School, Pa. 

Drawing is a most important element in general and 
special education. But people who have not taken 
drawing do not, in their own experience, know what 
they have lost. They do not see why their children can- 
not do without it as well as they have. By the same 
argument the successful business man who has had no 
schooling in his early days, calls all scholastic study 
humbug, fit only for idlers. Buta great and rapid 
change of public opinion is taking place with reference 
to drawing as a branch of general education. The fancy’ 
finds abundant room for play in inquiring what will be 
the condition of our schools of all grades a few years 
hence in this regard. Not many years ago the poor boy 
who made a picture of a schoolmaster on his slate, had 
his ears boxed for ‘‘ drawing in school hours.” A few 
years hence a boy or girl who cannot ¢@raw as well as he 
or she can read, will probably not be allowed to gradu- 
ate from any good high school or academy. 

How shall drawing be taught to the general student? 
If this question is to be answered in one sentence, the 
reply would be, that it should be taught in the same 
way as any other fundamental branch of education. 
We should commence drawing at the beginning of the 
school period, by the side of reading, spelling, or arith- 
metic ; follow an orderly method, and master it step by 
step. 

Arithmetic is at the basis of the whole series of mathe- 
matical studies, which form the basis of so many sci- 
ences. In like manner drawing is the basis of a large 
series of arts and sciences, the importance of which may 
be seen in the monumental drawing given below. 
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VALUE OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


(Commissioner Harris has placed the teachers under numerous 
obligations by his clear statement of educational truths; we have 
always greatly admired his address on the relation of school dis- 
cipline to moral education, and give place to a portion of it.—- 
EDITORS.) R 

The pillars on which public school education rest are 
BEHAVIOR or deportment, and SCHOLARSHIP. The first 
requisite of the school is Order: each pupil must be 
taught first and foremost to conform his behavior to a 
general standard. Only thus can the school as a com- 
munity exist and fulfil its functions. In the outset, 
therefore, a whole family of virtues are taught the 
pupil, and these are taught so thoroughly, and so con- 
stantly enforced, that they become fixed in his charac- 
ter. The method of this moral training is, like that 
which rules everywhere in the practical world, one of 
division and repetition. The duty of being a well- 
behaved pupil is not a vague generality. It divides into 
specific, well-defined duties. 

(1) Punctuality: This stands first. The pupil must 
be at school in time, Sleep, meals, play, business, 
indisposition—all must give way to the duty of obedi- 
ence to the external requirement of time. Punctuality 
does not end with getting to school. While in school it 
is of equal importance. Combination cannot be 
achieved without it. The pupil must have his lessons 
ready at the appointed time, must rise at the tap of the 
bell, move to the line, return ; in short, go through all 
the evolutions with equal precision. 

(2) Regularity is punctuality reduced to a system. 
Conformity to the requirements of time in a particular 
instance is punctuality ; made general it becomes regu- 
larity. 

But the school makes these duties the ground and 
means of higher duties. They are indispensable, but no 
ultimatum. They render possible higher spiritual cul- 
ture, The quick and prompt obedience of the pupil in 
simple mechanical training, renders the child penetra- 
ble, and accessible to lessons of higher import. To this 
end the discipline extends to calisthenics ; the pupil is 
taught to sacrifice his arbitrary control over his body, 
and to combine regularly and punctually with others in 
imitating prescribed bodily gestures or exercises. Thus 
his sense of rhythm—or regular combination with 
others—is further developed. Through this becomes 
possible the training to general habits of proper position 
for sitting and standing, proper modes of speaking, 
addressing others—in general, the formalities of polite 
intercourse. The highest discipline under the head of 
rhythm is reached in vocal music. This presupposes in 
the highest degree the training in punctual and regular 
habits, and a conscious participation in the result is 
reached by the pupil through his enjoyment of the har- 
mony he assists in producing. Here—in vocal music— 
the external, mechanical, aspect of discipline softens, 
and a response to it is felt in the deepest inner being of 
the soul—the domain of feeling. This brings us to the 
next step in school discipline. 

(3) Silence is the basis for the culture of internality or 
reflection—the soil in which thought grows. We become 
silent when we would think. The pupil is therefore taught 
habits of silence ; to restrain his natural animal impulse 
to prate and chatter, or to excite attention by his occu- 
pation on the material world around him. All ascent 
above natural being arises through his ability to hold 
back the mind from utterance of the immediate 
impulse, and to correct its onesidedness by combination 
and generalization, The largest combination and wid- 
est generalization is the deepest and truest. Thus 
silence in the school-room has a two-fold, significance. 
It is necessary to the attainment of combination with 
others, and besides this, it is a direct discipline in the art 
of combining the diffused and feeble efforts of the pupil 
himself. He begins his career with mental distraction, 
everything isolated in his mind, and learns to connect 
the scattered phases, classify and arrange them, and 
thus to generalize and reduce them. The first glance 
does not suffice ; it is the repetition of mental effort, the 
absorption of the mind that digests the multiplicity 
before it. This depends directly upon silence. The dis- 
traction of the mind consequent upon garrulity, or the 
occupation of any of the senses exclusively, prevents 
reflection. Silence allows the repose of the senses, and 
the awakening of insight and reflection. 

(4) Truthfulness is the fourth virtue in the ascend- 
ing scale. Truth is the basis of the duties of a 
man toward others, Truth makes free, says the old 
proverb. No positive relation with our fellowmen is 
possible except through truth. Untruth is the essence 
of discord. Earnestness and sincerity, honesty and 


reliability are the virtues that rest directly on truth- 
fulness, The virtue of truthfulness is developed in 
a two-fold way in the school-room. First, by the 
continual discipline of the recitation; the pupil 
is required to be accurate and comprehensive in his 
statements ; he is taught that suppression of essential 
particulars makes his statement false ; he is held strictly 
accountable to know what he says, i. e., to have a clear 
conception of what is involved in the words he uses. 
Very much of the untruth and consequent distrust 
among men arise in the first instance from lack of clear 
insight into what was implied by the words used. It is 
only one step from a lie committed by mistake to a lie 
on purpose ; for to suffer the penalty for a supposed 
vice is a temptation to enjoy its supposed selfish advan- 
tages. Careful attention to the implications of one’s 
statements is the first step in the calculation of truth ; 
and this can scarcely find a better discipline than in the 
properly conducted recitation. The second mode of 
securing truthfulness is the direct application of disci- 
pline to the behavior of the pupil. Any lack of truth- 
fulness in the pupil reveals itself at once in his struggles 
to conceal his misdemeanors. It is an object of constant 
care on the part of the teacher to suppress lying and dis- 
honesty in whatever forms they may manifest them- 
selves. The admonition of the teacher, the disgrace 
felt at exposure in presence of the class, are most power- 
ful caustics to remove this moral disorder, 

(5) Justice follows next to truthfulness, and finds 
partly its presupposition in the latter. Justice can be 
taught only in a community. In a well-ordered com- 
munity it grows spontaneously. A system of measure 
established, by which conformity to rule and right is 
rewarded by recognition, and all branches of discipline 
met by prompt exposure, appeals constantly to the sense 
of justice, and develops its normal exercise. A danger 
lies, however, in certain baneful practices sometimes 
adopted by educators. On the supposition that the child 
cannot see the legitimate and healthy results of doing his 
duty, he is offered a special reward for it. This goes far 
to sap the foundation of all morality. The feeling of 
responsibility is the essence of virtue, and an extraneous 
reward held up as the end sought tends to destroy what 
little internal self-determination the pupil may possess. 
The distinction between the inclination (the ‘‘ I want”) 
of the child, and his true ideal nature (expressed in “J 
ought”), should be continually kept before the child, 
not confused by concealing the duty under some shape 
of immediate self-interest. 

(6) The highest virtue in our list—Kindness or love of 
mankind—like the sense of justice, requires a commu- 
nity for its culture—a community which, like the 
school, brings together all classes and conditions, and 
subjects them’to the same trials and the same standard 
of success. The feeling of justice fostered by a constant 
opportunity to see through tae adventitious wrappings 
of social rank and condition, and observe the real sub- 
stance of the character, prepares the basis for kindness. 
The discrepancy between good intent and deserts, 
which arouses childish sympathy most readily, is the 
first incitement. Justice proclaims that seeming and 
good intent are not sufficient—there must be adequate 
performance. If this principle did not prevail in society 
and the moral world at large, there would be no more 
strenuous exertion to growth; the present would suf- 
fice. But the good intention baffled of its actual frui- 
tion through inadequate performance, is ever an object 
that excites deepest sympathy and commiseration in the 
kind heart. Not only the good intention is the object of 
kindness, but even the depraved and corrupt excites 
pity. The trials, that all are alike subjected to, reveal 
to each childish heart the temptations and struggles 
with passion and impulse, as well as the weakness of 
intellect and will that belong to his fellows. 





MANUAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN, 

A child from eight to twelve years of age has as 
quick, keen, and clear an idea of things as at any time 
in his life. Impressions gained at this ageare far more 
lasting than at any future tame. 

The eye of a child should be taught to discern beauties 
of form, and distinction in colors, the hand to be used 
deftly and accurately by training the eye to notice, and 
by placing in the hand a saw, hammer, needle, and 
crochet hook, as early as spelling, geography, and arith- 
metic are put into the head. One is as necessary to future 
self-help, and general good to mankind, as the other ; the 
one should grow into the formation of character as 
naturally as the other, to make it complete. Could this 





be accomplished, as it should be, in every public school 
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in the land, a progressive step toward the betterment of 
school, home, social, and public life would be made ; the 
result of which would be seen in a short time, and early 
manual training would receive the praise it deserves, 
Voltaire said if he could have the training of a child 
through its first five years, he would cause it to dis- 
believe in all Christianity through the remainder of its 
life. This seems an extravagant statement, but a con- 
clusion can be drawn; if he could accomplish such a 
result, or thought he could, at this impressionable age, 
what might not be achieved in teaching the younger 
children in the public schools the early use of eye and 
hand, in deftness, suppleness, and clear penetration ; 
nothing would so benefit them in future work, in 
actual life. M. E. F, 





LAUGH IN THE CLASS ROOM. 





By G. T. JoHnson, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘* A hearty laugh is cold water to the tired soul and 
food for the hungry mind,” This sentence from an arti- 
cle in a recent number of the SCHOOL JOURNAL comes as 
near being the concentrated extract of the whole matter 
as anything known, and this advice to “laugh” is as 
much needed by teachers, both young and old, as any 
that can be given. Upon entering a class room, we 
have often found the faces of teacher and pupils looking 
dejected and cross, all on account of some matter of 
minor importance which, if looked upon from a cheerful 
stand-point, would become insignificant, and have left 
the same room with the hearty laugh of teacher and pu- 
pils ringing after us. Few teachers realize that a hearty 
laugh is one of the most successful implements of school 
government—far better than the cloak of dignity or the 
frown of disapproval. Teacher, did you ever try it? If 
not, do not, do not postpone the operation. Astonish the 
scholars by the sound of a good laugh. Begin now. 
Say, ‘Children, we all feel tired and cross, who will 


laugh first?” The — all look amazed as you look at 
them with a smile of expectation. One little fellow 
gives vent to a half suppressed titter. Theeffect is mag- 
ical. Laughter rings out from all parts of the room. 
You yourself cannot keep back a smile. The pupils 
laugh wilder as they see you smiling. One little fellow 
is almost tumbling from his nd, be Jaughs so hard. 
He is the one whom you were just thinking of punish- 
ing. He will not need it when the laugh has done its 
work. How good every one feels. Refreshed and in- 
vigorated. rowns, nervousness, and irritation gone. 
You will have no further trouble to-day. Will you try 
it again? One has much to learn who does not know 
the health value of a hearty laugh. ‘‘ Throw physic to 
the dogs,” for a while, and laugh. Laugh! 





-e- 


“ THERE is a time, we know not when, 
A a, we know not where, 
That marks the destiny of man, 
To glory or despair.’ 
To be able to discern the time and place ‘“ that marks 
the destiny of men” is, to the teacher, a gift almost 
divine.—PRrRoF. J. F. HILu. 





A FAITHFUL, conscientious teacher is God’s noble man 
or woman. The teacher who performs the duties of the 
school-room as a drudgery is not fit to instruct the 
young. The noblest work the present generation has 
to do is to nurture, train and teach the boys and girls 
now in the common schools throughout the land, that 
they may be entirely capable to take the places of those 
now on the stage of action.—Supt. S. TRANSEAU. 





THOROUGHNESS does not, however, mean completeness 
as to quantity. byt as to caren & The mistake is often 
made of supposing that, to be thorough, a subject must 
be wholly mastered, and time is wasted in striving after 
what is not suited to the circumstances nor to the pre- 
sent attainments of the pupil. Thorough instruction 
insures correctness, clearness, and command of know- 
ledge, and such degree of certainty as the subject and 
condition of the pupil admit of. These may be secured 
and tested at each step of progress, and thus the grand 
moral principle established that to be is more than to 
seem.—PROF. JOSEPH MARSH. 


THE central aim in all the so-called ‘‘new methods” 
of teaching reading is to cultivate the thought and 
understanding. The mental side of reading is placed 
before the oral expression. Great attention is given to 
thought-seizing power of the mind through the eye, s0 
that thoughts are seen on the printed page as wholes, 
just as they are received through the ear. The “ inter- 
nal digestion ” of what is read is deemed of greater con- 

uence than “delivery.” In short, silent reading 1s 
cultivated by every variety of means until the pupil can 
rapidly scan the printed page, and by a sort of alchemy 
of mind, tell in his own language what he has gathered. 
Can there be mental exercise Nester than this to give 
flexibility of thought and fluency of expression? And 
when we add to this kind of teaching a solicitous care 00 
the cas of teachers regarding the kind of reading 
which the pupils choose to fill up their leisure hours, ! 
am sure a good work has been begun,—SamveEL T. DUT 
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1. PEOPLE. 2. THE PUPIL’S SELF. 


In this week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL, the subjects ‘* People ” and the 
“ Pupil’s Self” will be discussed. Under the first will be found 
materials that pertain to people of note, their sayings and doings, 
as related to the month of November; also suggestions for teach- 
ing history by means of poetry; under the second, matecials re- 
Jating to moral education. 


MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 





Yov. 1—Antonio Canova, b. 1757. 
Nov. 8—William Wirt, b. 1772. 
Nov. 15—William Pitt, b. 1708. 

Nov. 22—Marian E. Lewes, b. 1820. 
Nov, 29—Louisa May Alcott, b. 1838. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupil to look up something about each. 

AnToNIO CANOVA.—‘‘ Come, Antonio, what are you 
going to do for our grand dinner to-morrow? Many 
great people will be here,” said a lusty Italian matron to 
a lad of twelve. His tutor had taught him to mold 
various forms in clay. “I'll make the butter look 
pretty.” said he. They gave him a large platter of 
butter, and in a short time he had a fine lion. When 
the guests assembled, many discussed his lion. His 
fame extended at once all over Italy. It became world 
wide when he wrought the forms of Washington, and 
Napoleon in marble. 

What noted person got possession of the statue of 
Napoleon? What previous event makes the possession 
so noticeable ? 





Wit1AM Wirt.—Before him sat a jury of twelve 
citizens of Richmond, Va. After reviewing the evi- 
dence he now turned and pointed to the prisoner, an 
ex-vice-president of the United States, indicted for high 
treason, and expressed his surprise that one so eminent, 
could be guilty of such an act. In short, this speech 
made him famous. He subsequently wrote ‘‘ Letters of 
a British Spy,” also life of ‘‘ Patrick Henry.” Where 
was William Wirt born? Who was the prisoner above 
referred to? 





. 

YILLIAM Pitt.—When Mr. Pitt, first earl of 
Chatham, made his debut in the house of Commons, he 
was a cornet in the army. A country gentleman, who 
had been struck with his eloquence, told Sir Robert 
Walpole, that he thought it would be to his interest to 
make young Pitt a captain. ‘‘My dear sir,” said Sir 
Robert, ‘to let you see how much I think of you, if you 
will make him my friend, I will give him a regiment.” 
How many William Pitts were there ? 





MARIAN Evans LEWEs, GEORGE ELIoT.—‘“‘If we're 
men, and have men’s feelings, 1 reckon we must have 
men’s troubles. We can’t be like the birds as fly from 
their nest as soon as they've got their wings, and never 
know their kin when they see ‘em, and get a fresh lot 
every year.” . 

This quaint little quotation is taken from ‘Adam Bede, 
one of George Eliot’s quaintest and greatest works. Was 


she American or English? What other works did she 
write ? 





Louisa May ALcoTT.—Many young people have been 
delighted with “‘ Little Women.” The frolics of Jo, the 
scrapes, and the jokes are all remembered. In fact, the 
boys and girls pronounce all of Miss Alcott’s books good. 


ae other works has she written? Where was she 
orn ? 





Joun BriguT.—English orator and statesman ; com- 
menced as a weaver, and became a rich cotton-spinner. 
He did much to extend the right to vote to the common 
people, He was the greatest master of English oratory 
in the present generatior, and was inspired by true 
Patriotism from the beginning of his career until its 
close. He was born November 16, 1811. 





THOMAS CHATTERTON.—A noted English poet. At five 
years of age was called a dunce, but soon proved to be 
the brightest boy in school. He took great delight in 
old-fashioned writing and spelling, and he wrote in that 
style and pretended they were old MSS. found in an old 
chest, and many learned men were completely deceived. 
His Writings won him so little money that he destroyed 
his own life. He was born November 20, 1752. 





JOHN MILTON. 


For A GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Show picture of Milton to the school and give a short talk about 
him. This should be done as far in advance of the time ap 
pointed for the exercise as possible. Ask pupils to tell you as 
many little incidents connected with his life as they are able to 
find, 

First PUPIL. 

John Milton, who has been called the “ greatest of 
great men,” was born December 9, 1608. Touse his own 
words, “I was born at London of an honest family ; 
my father destined me from a child to the pursuits of 
literature.” 

SECOND PUPIL. 


His appetite for knowledge was so great that from 
twelve vears of age he seldom left his studies, or retired 
before midnight. His eyes were naturally weak and 
this steady application to study was the cause of his 
losing his sight, and in the year 1654 he became totally 
blind. In ‘‘ Defensio Secunda” allusion is made to his 
blindness. 

THIRD PUPIL. 


His early education was directed by a private tutor 
and before he entered college, he was an excellent Latin 
scholar. He took the degree of Bachelor in 1628, and 
Master of Arts in 1632, when he went to his father’s 
house and remained five years reading all the Greek 
and Latin writers. 


FourRTH PUPIL. 
While there he also took lessons in music, and became 
a skilful musician. It was during these five years that 
he wrote his beautiful poems, ‘‘Comus,” ‘ L’Allegro,” 
“Tl Penseroso,” and ‘ Lycidas.” 


FIFTH PUPIL. 

In 1638 he visited Florence, Rome, and Naples, and in 
1639 he returned to London and opened a small board- 
ing school in which he adopted a new system of educa- 
tion. In 1655 he showed the finished manuscript of 
‘*Paradise Lost’’ to a friend,who after reading it carefully 
said, ‘‘Thou hast said much here of ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ 
but what hast thou to say of ‘ Paradise found ?’” 


SrxtH PUuPIL. 
In 1671 he published ‘‘ Paradise Regained ” which, it is 
said, he considered his best production. He died in Lon- 
don, Nov. 8, 1674. 


QUOTATIONS FROM MILTON, 


The childhood shows the man, 

As morning shows the day ; be famous then 

By wisdom ; as thy empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind o’er all the world 

In knowledge, all things in it comprehend. 

—From ‘“* PARADISE REGAINED.” 

His tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 





The better reason. —From “ PARADISE Lost.” 





Haste thee, nymph, and bring with 
thee, 

Jest, and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton 
wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek. 

—From ** L’ ALLEGRO,” 





But peaceful was the night, 

Wherein the Prince of light 

His reign of peace upon the earth be- 
gan ; 

The winds, with wonder whist, 

’ Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the mild 
ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on 
the charmed wave. 
—From the ‘‘ HYMN ON CHRIST'S 

NATIVITY.” 

I, who erewhile the happy garden 
sung, 

By one man’s disobedience lost, now 
sing 

Recover’d Paradise to all mankind, 

By one man’s firm obedience fully 

tried 

Through al! temptation, and the tempter foiled 

Tn all his wiles, defeated and repulsed, 

And Eden raised in the waste wilderness. 

—From ‘*‘ PARADISE REGAINED.” 


* 





TEACHING HISTORY THROUGH POETRY. 
By VINCENT S. WALSH. 

One of the best ways of rousing an interest in the 
study of history is by means of poetry. The poem 
vividly pictures a particular scene on the mind—men 
act and speak, and are shown to be swayed by the same 
impulses that govern us. In other words, the pupils’ 
imagination is excited. It is then an easy and a pleas- 
ant matter to lead them to look at the connecting 
events. Thus their sphere of knowledge is broadened, 
while their taste for good literature is strengthened, and 
patriotic feeling aroused. Among the poems that 
might be used for this purpose are Holmes’ ‘‘ Old Iron- 
sides,” Whittier’s ‘‘ Angels of Buena Vista,” Longfel- 
low’s ‘“‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,” Read’s ‘‘ Sheridan's Ride,’ 
Butterworth’s “‘ Ponce de Leon,” and the favorite 
‘Parson Caldwell.” The latter pictures a stirring 
scene in New Jersey, in Revolutionary days. It is as 
follows : 

PARSON CALDWELL. 


Here's the spot. Look around you. Above on the 
height 

Lay the Hessians encamped. 
right 

Stood the gaunt Jersey farmers. 

You may dig anywhere and turn up a bal). 

Nothing more. Grasses spring, waters run, flowers 
blow, 

Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 

Nothing more, did I say? Stay one moment; you've 
heard 

Of Caldwell, the parson, who once preached the word 

Down at Springfield? What, no! Come—that’s bad ; 
Why he had 

All the Jerseys aflame! And they gave him the name 

Of the “‘ rebel high priest.” He stuck in their gorge, 

For he loved the Lord God, and he hated King George! 

He had cause, you might say! When the Hessians, that 


By that church on the 


And here ran a wall— 


day, 

Marched up with Knyphausen, they stopped on their 
way 

At the “‘ Farms,” where his wife with a child in her 
arms, 


Sat alone in the house. How it happened, none knew 
But God, and that one of the hireling crew 

Who fired the shot! Enough! there she lay, 

And Caldwell, the chaplain, her husband, away. 

Did he preach—did he pray? think of him as you stand 
By that old church to-day ; think of him and that band 
Of militant ploughboys! See the smoke and the heat 
Of that reckless advance—of that straggling retreat ! 
Keep the ghost of that wife, foully slain, in your view. 
What could you, what should you, what would you do? 
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Why, just what he did! They were left in the lurch 

For the want of more wadding. He ran to the church, 

Broke the door, stripped the pews,and dashed out in the 
road 

With his arms full of hymn-books, and threw down his 
load : 

At their feet! Then, above all the shouting and shots, 

Rung his voice—* Put Watts into ’em—boys—give ‘em 
Watis!” ; 

And they did. That is all. Grasses spring, flowers 
blow, 

Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 

You may dig anywhere, and you'll turn up a ball— 

But not always a hero like this—and that’s all. 

After this has been read by the teacher she may 
announce that the poem, and the historical events con- 
nected with it, will be the subject for discussion on @ 
certain day. Set the slate far enough ahead go that they 
will have ample time for investigation. Then on a 
corner of the blackboard write : ‘‘ Parson Caldwell” to 
be discussed on .” Under this place such questions 
as you think will aid them, as: Who were the Hessians? 
Where is Springfield? When was the battle fought 
there? What is meant by “‘all the Jerseys”? Why 
are questions used throughout the poem? What war 
the feeling toward ‘‘ King George” ? Why? Who was 
Knyphausen? Where were the “ Farms ”? Why dves 
the poet say ‘‘ the hireling crew ”? What do you know 
of Caldwell? Why did he say, ‘ Give ’em Watts me 

When the day arrives the pupils will be found eager 
to hear the result. Some of them will have learned the 
following : 

John.--Rev. James Caldwell was an American patriot, 
born in Charlotte county, Va., in 1734. He became 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Elizabethtown, 
N. J., serving as chaplain in the army and fighting asa 
soldier. His wife was killed by the enemy and he was 
afterward shot by a sentinel. It is said that the incident 
related in the poem took place at the battle of Spring 
field. 

Mary.—Baron Knyphausen, a German general, 
obtained in 1876 command of the Hessians who were 
hired by the British mixistry to fight against the Ameri- 
cans. He took part in Brandywine and other battles. 

Jane.—I think the one who is describing this scene is 
supposed to be talking to another person whose words 
are not given. 

James.—The battles of Trenton and Princeton revived 
the hopes and spirits of the patriots. Within a few days 
afcer Princeton the New Jersey militia successfully 
attacked small parties of the enemy at Springfield and 
Somerset Court house, taking a number of prisoners and 
much valuable property. 


Note —The exercise may be continued until the pupils become 
familiar with all the leading events of the Compaten. vz. : Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, Howe’s capture of Philadelphia, the winter at 
Valley Forge, Clinton’s retreat across New Jersey,and Monmouth, 
the teacher leading them on by judicious questions i also of the 
corresponding campaign (Rurgoyne’s) by which the British ho 
to crush out resistance in the rebelhous colonies. jt will add to 
the interest for a boy to commit “ Parson Caldwell and declaim 
it. 




















SELF. 


WHAT SHALL WE WEAR? 








As the winter comes on the question of clothing be, 
comes important. During the warm weather less atten- 
tion need be paid to clothing for protection, but, in our 
trying climate, we need to guard every part of the body 
against sudden changes. The most fruitful source of 
disease is colds, and they are so common, that they may 
be termed an American instit<tion. 

Wet feet and damp clothing should not. if possible, be 
allowed in the school-room. It is cruel to make pupils 
sit in a chilly room with wet fect. If parents do not 
properly attend to the physical wents of their children 
they should be visited by the teacher and talked to. 

Drafts of air blowing on the children, in a hot room 
produce terrible effects. The subject of ventilation is a 
most important one. No room should admit fresh air 
in such a way as to endanger the health of pupils. A 
little attention to this subject will save many from life- 
long diseases, as well as from early graves. 

Vi raps when going out. Many pupils rush out intoa 
frosty atmosphere from a hot atmosphere, bare-headed, 
and almost bare-footed. The wise teacher will insist 
upon protection, when her pupils leave the room. 

Every school-room should have a thermometer for 
use. Also it should have ante-rooms, warmed and pro- 
vided with comforts. No pupil should be obliged to go 
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out of doors during school hours. These are a few hints, 
timely just now. 


ve 
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THE TEACHER'S DUTY TO HIS BODY. 








Without good health the teacher’s work will be much 
hindered. It is frequently the case that a teacher is not 
very strong— perhaps has some inherited weakness, but 
this need not be a barrier to success, Care and a knowledge 
of ability is needed. Some teachers eat too much, and 
at improper times. We know one who could eat no 
breakfast, little at noon, but made up for the loss 
in the evening. The result was that sleep was troubled 
and the mind atthe opening of school not in a very 
pleasant condition. The end of his teaching life came to 
a speedy and inglorious termination. ll of his trouble 
could have been avvided had he known how to eat. This 
he did not know, and so suffered the consequence, An- 
other teacher erred in the opposite direction, She ate 
heartily of all sorts of food at breakfast, and then forti- 
fied herself with strong coffee, She too failed. Both of 
these teachers were well qualified, and had the elements 
which would, under other circumstances, insure suc- 
cess, We cannot specify how much, what, or when 
teachers ought to eat, but we would lay down this asa 
principle : 

Carefully determine what kind of food, in what quan- 
tities, and when taken will give the greatest amount of 
muscular strength, nervous energy, and mental clearness 
and power. 

No physician need be consulted, except common sense, 
but self-denial is always demanded, for without it 
there can be no great amount of health, under any cir- 
cumstances. For example, we knew one teacher who 
killed herself by eating candy. She knew what the 
result of her indulgence would be, but she persisted in 
the habit until she brought on complete nervous pros- 
tration, and suffered years of psxin, before she died. 

Bodily exercise is necessary. No one can have any 
great amount of health without some muscle. This need 
not be excessive but it must be some. The time when 
exercise should be taken, how much, and of what kind 
must be determined by each one. Many teachers exer- 
cise too much before school, and thus exhaust the stock 
of nervous energy before school work begins. We 
have just so much stock in trade, no more, and we 
should be careful how we use it up, for once gone, 
it cannot be obtained until after a night's rest. 

NERVES are often troublesome things, especially when 
out of order. Nervous teachers are those who accom- 
plish the most, provided their nerves are under control. 
Nerves take the place of steam in the boiler, urging two 
high endeavor and noble effort, but they must be 
watched and guarded. Over mental effort, and nervous 
excitement, should be carefully avoided by those who are 
inclined to be too active. Sleep is nature's restorer, 
especially for nervous people. We advise teachers to 
take care of their nerves. 





WHAT SHALL THE PUPILS READ? 





That which they like to read? In old times children 
were commanded to read certain books, even though 
they were distasteful to them, just as they were made to 
take physic in the spring. We could give a list of half a 
dozen books that have been crammed down children’s 
throats, for certainly they never reached their minds, 
except to give them a disgust forall kinds of reading. 
During the past fifteen years the number of really good 
and interesting books has wonderfully increased, and no 
teacher need be at loss for an hour in reference to the 
first hundred that should be put into the school library. 
Pupils should talk about what they read. If a library 
is worth anything it is wor-h talking about. Small cir- 
cles can be formed under the teacher’s direction, in 
wh ch one should be appointed leader and the others 
listeners. After reading ten minutes, the talking should 
begin and continue ten minutes. The teacher should be 
on such intimate relations to his pupils that his presence 
would not interfere with the entire freedom of the cir- 
cle. After afew meetings, young girls of twelve can be 
safely left by themselves, but this should not be per- 
mitted before a genuine interest has been aroused. 
Some may think that such gatherings will degenerate 
into unprofitable talk. They will not if the right 
books are chosen, and the right means secured to arouse 
a genuine interest. If we were left toselect the first 
books fur such a circle, suitable for boys and girls of 
twelve, we should recommend those of Abbott; all are 
good, some excellent. Perhaps under some exceptional 





circumstances we might commence with a story, but 


here there is danger that a taste for fiction would speed- 
ily become so strong as to rule out all other works, 


> 


WHAT SHALL THE TEACHER READ? 


1. That which the pupils should read? Itis a wonder. 
ful incentive for the teacher to talk with his pupils 
about what they have read. Suppose the book that 
most of the pupils are reading is ‘‘ Abbott's Alexander 
the Great” ; what a wonderful incentive it would be for 
the teacher tu talk abuut it? He would be certain to get 
responses from many of his most intelligent pupils. It 
is agreat help for several to read one book at the same 
time and then talk about it. 

2. The teacher should read more than his pupils can 
read. Concerning Alexander the Great much more 
could be told than Abbott tells. It would inspire confi- 
dence in the teacher, and a desire for a wider range of 
study, for tLe pupils to know that a rich field is waiting 
for their investigation. 

8. The teucher shou/d read for mental stimulus. This 
should have no reference to school work, but the en- 
largement of the mind. Logic is a fascinating subject 
for certain kinds of minds, literature for others, and 
philosophy for still others. Certain kinds of novels 
have a beneficial effect upon certain kinds of mirids, but 
here care should be used, for there is danger that all the 
reading will fall in this line. Mental growth is the aim 
and end of the really good reader. 








FIVE DUTIES OF THE TEACHER TO HIS MIN). 


1. To make it strong.—Weakness is contemptible ;: 
strength is grand. We adore God, next to His goodness 
on account of His power. So it is with teachers. A 
strong mind always commands respect. The notable 
murderer, Ruluf, who was executed a few years ago in 
this state, commanded a good deal of respect on account 
of his strong mind and govd scholarship. The teacher 
‘‘who knows everything” wil) often keep his place, 
when a much better man of weaker mind would lose it. 
The mind can be made strong by exercising each part of 
it. The memory is dependent upon the other faculties, 
so it should not be exercised alone. Strong reasoning 
powers, strong generalization, strong imagination, 
strong sensibilities, all go to make up a stiong mind. 

2. Jo make it quick. Deciding correctly and at once 


.|is a sign of strength. The,quickness of mental opera- 


tions depends upon the quickness of perception ; i. e., of 
hearing, seeing. smelling, feeling, and tasting. In an 
emergency, some lose the command of themselves, but 
a strong mind keeps the control of himself. Those who 
‘** lose their heads” in an emergency are usually either 
feeble in body or feeble in mind, and they show it by 
slowness and unreliability. 

8. To keep it pure.—This is all-important for the 
teacher. Those who have not contaminated the mind by 
impure sigbts and literature are to be congratulated. 
Nothing sticks so tight as filth. Every wicked story, 
read or told, and every impure picture looked at, debases 
and will continue to debase, every time the thoughts 
suggested are recalled. Pure-mindedness is an iaesti- 
mable blessing, because it is a force in teaching past all 
computation. 

4, To make jit reliable.—That is, to know that like a 
good machine it will always turn out good work. If we 
put a few observations into the mental machine, and 
rely upon the result, the mind is worth something, but 
if we cannot calculate on what it will do, tl en it is of 
little use to give it food. Theré are some whose minds 
fail them just in the critical moment when they want 
their service the most. There are mauy ways of making 
the mind reliable, which will be noticed in these pages 
from time to time. 

5. To make it equable.—This is sometimes called 
even-minded-ness, Some minds go by “ fits and starts,” 
and some teachers have their good days and their poor 
days. If the body is healthy, there should be no poor 
days,—every day should be a good day. Those who are 
always the same can be relied upon when an emergency 
comes. People come to know them,and say, ‘‘ We know 
where we shall find him.” Egquability of mind is pro- 
moted by thoughtful study, and an exercise of will 
power. 

These five mind duties are most important, and should 
claim the attention of all who undertake to train the 
young, for pupils soon become what their teachers are: 
Like begets like. A weak, slow, impure, unreliable, 
and changeable teacher will train up a race of miserable 
men and women, On the other hand a strong, quick, 
pure, reliahle, and equable teacher will, by the forces " 





him, make his pupils like him. 
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DIALOGUE FOR SIX PUPILS. 





(Group of young people. Cora, a large girl, issewing. Harry, 
somewhat younger, is reading. May, younger still, is writing a 
letter, and Walter, a small boy, sits on the floor playing with 
various toys. Enter messenger boy with telegram, which Cora 
opens hastily and reads, while Harry pays the messenger, who de- 


parts.) 

Cora, (joyfully.) Listen, all of you. Aunt Sarah 
will leave San Francisco to-morrow, and reach New 
York in eight days. She wants Uncle George to meet 
her there, and tell her just how to come to us. You 
know she has never been here. Uncle George can tele- 
graph to us when she arrives, so that we will know 
exactly what train to meet at our station. Harry will 
you please telephone to papa at the office, and ask him 
to write immediately to Uncle George.” (Eait Harry.) 

May (rising with a reeved air to put away her 
writing materials). ‘‘Then there is no need of my 
writing this letter, and I can finish my tidy in time for 
Carrie’s birthday, after all.” (Begins to work indus- 
triously.) ** What a relief to know just when she is com- 
ing! Now we can all be ready for her. What should we 
do without the telegraph !” 

Harry (re-entering). “I tell you what, girls, that 
telephone is an institution. Papa had just received a 
letter from Uncle George, saying that he would start 
to-night for an extended trip South. Of course papa 
will telegraph at once for him to stay at home. But if 
it hadn’t been for the telephone, we would have had to 
wait until to-night to tell papa about Aunt Sarah's ar- 
rival, and then Uncle George would have been off, and 
there would have been no one to meet Aunt Sarah, and 
it would have been a pretty kettle of fish all round.” 

May. ‘* Yes, but worse still, suppose there had been 
no telegraph. I was just writing to Aunt Sarah that 
we were all going away for a month. If she had written 
to tell us about her coming, the letter would have left 
San Francisco only a day before she did, and of course 
would have arrived here only a day in advance of her. 
Poor Aunt Sarah would not only have bad to cross New 
York alone, and find out for herself just what road to 
take to this place, but would have arrived to find us 
away, the house closed, and things generally deserted. 
That would have beer a still prettier kettle of fish.” 

Cora. * Yea, it would indeed have been anything 
but a pleasant welcome for a tired traveler, who has not 
been East in thirty years.” 

WALTER. ‘‘ What did people do, I wonder, before 
there was any telegraph?” 

Harry (interrupting Cora as she is about to answer :) 
“Did without, and a nice mess they got into sometimes, 
what with delayed, or even lost, letters.” 

MOTHER (entering and overhearing the last sentence). 
“Don’t complain about the mail service, children. 
What would you have done before there was any ?” 

WALTER (running to her and leaning on her lap). 
“Why, mamma, wasn’t there always a post-cflice?” 

MoTHER. ‘‘Do you think the Indians had post-offices, 
my son 7” . 

May (looking up eagerly). ‘*O, Cora; don’t you re- 
member those funny birch bark pictures we saw in the 
museum ?” 

Cora. ‘*To be sure I do. A couple of crossed lines 
with a round knob on top represented a man, and a col- 
lection of them an encampment. Some wavy lines in 
one corner indicated a fire, and a rude outline of a ee 
or beast meant that they had found game.” 

MOTHER. “Yes, a birch tree was an Indian’s post- 
office, and those who wanted intelligence had to look in 
the woods for it. You were complaining of the labor of 
writing a letter, May. Would you enjoy having to 
scratch a picture on bark with a sharp stich?” 

Harry. “But the Indians used to send messages in 
other ways, and the white men learned tu do it too. 
Don’t you remember Miles Standish’s message to the 
Indians when they wanted to fight? Longfellow tells 
about it.” 

(As Harry selects a book from several on a table or 
shelf, Nora, the maid, comes in and begins to dust the 
room, 
\ Jrom ‘Meanwhile the choleric captain,’ to end of chap- 

er,” 

Nora. “Faith, and that’s a mighty plain message, but 
all the same, when a ship comes in from Ireland, it’s 
more satisfactory like to get a letther.” 

May. “Mamma, people used to write letters before 


Harry reads, Courtship of Miles Standish, part: 


there were any railroads. How did they manage 
then?” 


Harry. ‘The stage coaches took the mail bags, of 
course.” 
MorTHer. “But the stage coaches didn’t go every- 


where, and when the country was first settled, there 
were no stage coaches. People sent letters by private 
messengers, or waited a long time for an opportunity. 
Finally a pony express was started.” 

WALTER. *‘ Pony express! What's that?” 

MoTHER. ‘“ Boys or men on horseback, carried letters 
or small packages over certain routes, at intervals of a 
week or two weeks. That was considered a decided 
improvement on the former state of things.” 

WaLTER. ‘‘ What fun! Clear the way, Nora—here 
goes the pony express !” 

(He gallops up and down, astride a cane. Just thena 
boy is heard outside crying ‘‘ Extra!” All crowd to the 
windows but Harry, who seizes his hat and rushes out, 
returning with a newspaper, which he hands Cora.) 
Cora (reading). ‘‘ Violent earthquake in China. 
Great destruction of life and propeity. Help needed.” 
MorTHER. ‘ Yes, certainly help will be needed, and 
we will be glad to do our share.” 


Nora. ‘‘ Av ye plaze, Miss Cora, whin was this earth- 
quake?” 

Cora (looking at date). ‘‘ Yesterday. Why do you 
ask ?” 

Nora. ‘ Troth, I was thinkin’ be the toime the news 


got here, and the help got back, there wouldn’t be much 
nade for it.” 

MotTHER. ‘‘Of course there would not if we had to 
wait for the steamers to bring letters. But the cable 
brings the news with the speed of electricity, and help 
can be as readily sent. But what is this? A telegram 
from Aunt Sarah?” 

(Picks up the te'egram, which had been unnoticed since 
her entrance, and all gather about her at the back of the 
stage, apparently discussing it with her, except Wulter, 
who gallops up and down on his stick, and Nora, who 
exclaims :) 

‘Faith, ‘tis a wonderful thing intoirely, and bates the 
pony express hollow, but after all, there’s nothin’ to 
aqual a good, lovin’ letther.” 

(Strikes an attitude with arms akimbo, and sings :) 

** Och, girls dear, did ye ever hear, 

I wrote me love a letther,” etc. 

(The words and music can be obtained of any dealer.) 





COUNTRY CURIOSITY. 





(This may be used by two bright boys as a dialogue in school. 
One should be dressed like a farmer, with a broad straw hat, 
and have a hoe over his shoulder; the other should represent a 
city man, with a stove-pipe hat, gloves, cane, and a traveling bag.]} 

Stranger. I beg your pardon, sir, but can you tell me 
where Zephaniah Perkins resides ? 


Farmer. Zephaniah Perkins? (Pauses.) Well, I do 
declare now that must be Zeff Perkins. Why, I hain’t 
heerd him called Zephaniah for forty years. It’s always 
Zeff up here. You ain’t related to Zeff, now are ye? 

S. Oh, no! Iam not related to him. Is it— 

F. Didn’t think ye was; you don’t favor him a bit. 
The Perkinses have long noses. He! he! Why I re- 
member my old grandfather, Isaiah Jones ; you never 
knew him, did ye? No? I knew you didn’t; he’s been 
dead more’n forty years, and you don’t lcok a day over 
twenty-five. Grandpa got mad at old Sam Perkins one 
day, and says he, “‘I could split a load of rail: out of 
that nose of your’n.” He! he! 

S, Is Mr. Perkins on this road? 

F. Well, he’s pretty close to it, not exactly on it. 
You're going to make a call on him, ain't you? 

S. Why, yes, that was my intention, but— 

F. I had that idee when I saw you coming up the 
road ; you hain’t got a book with pictures in it to sell, 
have you? (looks at the bag) ‘cause if you have my folks 
always like to look at the pictures, and have them ex- 
plained by those tonguey fellows. (Laughs.) They 
don’t buy the books, stranger, and it’s a wonder too, 
*cause those fellows’ tongues would coax a clam out of 
his shell. 

S. Ob, no, sir! Iam not a book agent—you said— 

F. I knew you wasn’t when I saw you coming up the 
road ; you’re just going to make a sort of a call on Zeff’s 
folks, I s’pose, met em somewhere. Zeff’s a mighty nice 
man, isn’t he? 

S. I haven’t the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

F. Sho, now! What, you never seen Zeff Perkins! 
(Stares at him.) I guess you mean to insure Zeff’s life 


stick and hang! I almost thought I'd have to do it to 
oblige him. You won’t succeed with— 

S. (Laughing.) I sha’n’t be disappointed at all; Iam 
not an insurance agent. 

F. You don’t look like that other fellow. ‘You don't 
want to buy a farm do you? ’cause if you do, my farm’s 
worth double of Zeff’s, and I'll sell it cheap. 

S. Oh, no; I don’t think of buying a farm. He lives 
along this road, you say ? 

F. Yes, he lives on this road. 
Albany, didn’t you 2 

S. No. Ido not live in Albany. How far— 

F. I didn’t believe you lived in Albany. Going to 
give lessons in music or painting? We hada man try that 
here last year, but— 


You came up from 


S. No, sir. Whose house is that through the trees 
yonder ? 

F. That house yonder? (Points.) 

S. Yes, sir. 


F. Why, that’s Zeff’s house; just a step farther. You 
going to stay long round here ? 

S. It's close by, Iam much obliged; I'll walk right 
along: good— 

F. Nohurry ; hadn’t you better walk in and set awhile ? 
S. No, thank you, good morn— 

F. You'll go back this afternoon, I s’pose ? 

S. Tcan’t say now ; fine weather. (Bows and starts 
off.) 

F. How’s the roads? Did you walk over from the 
station? Guess they ain’t expecting you, are they? 
They'd be out if they did. They are on the look out, 
Zeff’s folks, for their friends. (Gazes after him.) Well, 
Ido just wonder what that fellow is going to Zeff's for. 
It just beats me. It may be the teacher over at the town. 
Zeff thinks a good deal about education. It may be the 
speaker for the temperance meeting they’re going to 
have down at the Corners. (Looking.) He’s knocking 
at the door; yes, he’s a stranger here. Slick kind of a 
fellow too. But I must go and hoe those potatoes. 
(Goes off singing Yankee Doodle.) 


TREAD, TREAD THE GREEN GRASS. 





Any number of little boys walk as if they were treading on 
grass, and repeat : 
Tread, tread the green grass, 
Dust, dust, dust ; 
Come all ye pretty fair maids, 
And walk along with us. 


As many little girls as there are boys go up on platform, and the 
boys take hold of their bands and repeat : 


If you be a fair maid, 
As I suppose you be, 

I'll take you by the lily-white hand, 
And lead you across the sea. 





-- 


A LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 





The days are short and the nights are long, 
And the wind is nipping cold ; 
The tasks are hard and the sums are wrong, 
And the teachers often scold. 
But Johnny McCree, 
Oh, what cares he, 
As he whistles along the way ! 
** It will come all right 
By to-morrow night,” 
Says Johnny McCree to-day. 


The mother’s face, it is often sad : 
She scarce knows what to do ; 
But at Johnny’s kiss she is bright and glad— 
She loves him, and wouldn't you? 
For Johnny McCree, 
Oh, what cares he, 
As he whistles along the way ! 
The trouble will go, 
And *‘I told you so,” 
Our brave little John will say. 
—SELECTED, 





We may live without poetry, music, and art ; 


We may live without conscience, and live without 
heart ; 

We may live without friends; we may live without 
books ; 


But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books—what is knowledge, but 
grieving? 

He may live without hope—what is hope but deceiving ? 

He may live without love—what is passion but pining ? 

But where is the man that can live without dining’ 








—there was a fellow here to insure mine, Didn’t he 


—OWEN MEREDITR, Lucile, 
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NOTABLE EVENTS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 





DANGERS OF OCEAN TRAVEL.—The steamship City of 
Paris, that lately arrived at Queenstown, had a stormy 
passage. During a severe gale heavy waves dashed over 
her sides and swept her decks. A woman and her child 
were swept overboard and drowned, and ten other passen- 
gers were injured. Whatis the size of vessels compared 
with those of Columbus? Why is ocean travel safer than 
then? Describe the driving apparatus of steamships. 
What advantage has a steamer over a sailing vessel ? 
Why is the pilot a very important official ? (See Cooper’s 
“ The Pilot.’’) 





AFRICAN MISSIONARIES ATTACKED.—Not long ago sev- 
eral white missionaries were driven from their stations in 
Usagara by Bushiri, and took refuge in the Ugogo wilder- 
ness. The news now comes from Zanzibar, brought by a 
messenger who smuggled his way to the coast, that these 
missionaries have plenty of food, though the country is 
barren, and have not been molested by the natives. No 
news has been received for six months from the missiona- 
ries on the great lakes, as communication has been cut off 
by the coast troubles. What great lakes are here meant ? 
What is the character of many African tribes? Describe 
the situation of Zanzibar. 


KILLED BY ELECTRICITY.—Another lineman lost his life 
in New York by touching a live electric wire. He climbed 
to the top of a poleand was winding insulating material 
around the wire when he was seen to grasp wildly at 
something for support. Before a comrade could reach 
him he had fallen headforemost to the ground. He was 
dead before he struck. The strong electric current had 
killed him. So frequent have accidents become that 
Mayor Grant will seek to have all wires removed from 
dangerous places. Mention the uses of electricity. 





FLOQUET’S WORK FOR FRANCE.—France has just passed 
through a great crisis. Gen. Boulanger, a monarchist, 
who tried to overturn the republic, was badly beaten in 
the late election. This result is due to the skilful way in 
which M. Floquet, the prime minister, has managed the 
government. He was brought into notice when a young 
man by shouting ‘‘ Vive la Pologne!” (Long live Poland) 
which was considered a daring insult to the Czar. Oneof 
his first acts after becoming president was to declare for a 
revision of the constitution, which meant the abolition of 
the senate. France ought to have a peaceful future, for 
the clamor for war with Germany has ceased since Bou- 
langer’s defeat. When was the French republic first 
established ? What was the Bastile ? 





A RAILROAD ON THE CoNGO.—A_ steamer lately sailed 
from Antwerp with a party who will begin building the 
Congo railroad. The labor forces will be recruited on the 
Congo. The first division of the road will extend from 
Matadi to Palaballa. It is expected that a second party 
. will soon saii for the Congo. The Arabs who were once so 

hostile are now friendly, and the Basoko warriors who at- 
tacked Stanley now belong to the native army of the state. 
Describe the Congo river. Where are the falls ? What 
effect will the building of this railroad have ? 





THE CZAR VisITSs EMPEROR WILLIAM.—The imperial 
yacht Derjara landed the Czar at Kiel amid the booming 
of cannon from the castle and the warships. The Czar 
was met by officers sent by Emperor William, and escorted 
to the special train which took them to Berlin. There was 
a strong guard about the person of the Czar. In speaking 
of the grand military and other preparations making to 
receive him, an American living in Berlin writes: ‘‘ When 
expecting a visitor at my country house I usually tie up 
my watch dog and get my plate and valuables ready to ex- 
hibit. In the case of the Czar the Germans appear to be 
only reviving this process.’”’ Why is the Czar closely 
guarded? How large is the Russian empire 

In Honor OF Mr. Cox.—A meeting in memory of Sam- 
uel S. Cox was held in New York. Speeches praising Mr. 
Cox’s virtues ‘were made by ex-President Cleveland and J. 
Proctor Knott. Mr. Cleveland spoke of Mr. Cox as a 
‘* wise and efficient legislator, a useful and patriotic citi- 
zen, and a kind and generous man.’’ Among those who 
were present were Gen. Sherman, Vice-President Morton, 
George William Curtis, and others. Sketch Mr. Cox’s 
career. For what was he noted in Congress ? 





WATERING DESERT LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
The last Congress voted $250,000 for surveying arid lands 
west of the 100th meridian. A senate committee traveled 
through the West and found that artesian wells cannot be 
depended on. They think that the people of the states 
and territories will have to build great reservoirs for stor- 
ing the water that falls during the rainy season. Such 
reservoirs will be necessary in parts of the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas. Why 
is_there less rain in these states than on the coast ? 


WHEN SHALL WE TEACH THE ART OF 
LANGUAGE? 
To the Editors of THe ScHOOL JOURNAL; 

At four years of age most children have gained a ground- 
work in pronunciation and idiomatic expression. This 
power of the young mind is so strong, that there seems no 
limit to the number of languages that may be perfectly 
learned by a child before the age of ten or twelve years. At 
six he has learned his lesson more perfectly than any adult 
could if he spent five times as many years in the operation. 
When he attends the public school a great deal of time is 
wasted in trying to unlearn much of what he has so thor- 
oughly fixed. If a child learns easier in proportion to his 
youth, if his habits of speech become fixed about the time 
his reasoning powers begin to expand, when shall he be 
taught the art of language? Why not teach him how to 
speak English correctly while nature has adapted his 
brain and organs of speech to that kind of work? Why 
wait till his habits of expression are beginning to crystal- 
lize ? for at twenty-five one is almost gray-haired in lan- 
guage capacity. 


Ft. Collins, Colo. MAMIE BELL. 





ELEMENTARY ELOCUTION. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Iagree with Miss Le Row, who writes in a late number 
of the JOURNAL, that the ‘‘ neglect of elementary elocution 
in the lower classes increases my work,” assuming that 
by “elocution ’ she means the art of reading intelligently 
and intelligibly. 

Amid all the changes in courses of study and the dis- 
cussions and contests upon that theme, there abideth read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, the three R’s, but the great- 
est of these is reading. 

It needs no argument to prove that this is the key that 
opens the door to the wide domain of knowledge; and if 
the teacher of a higher class must begin to form the key, 
and then train the novice to its skilful use, his labor is 
immensely increased. The fact that boys, who have been 
five or six years in a public school in this city, are unable 
to read ftom the text-books of the higher grades, intelli- 
gently and intelligibly, proves that there is, somewhere in 
the system of teaching elocution, a radical defect. I shall 
look with interest for Miss Le Row’s promised article. 

B. 


RECESS OR NO RECESS. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


The question of recess is no longer an unsolved problem, 
nor was ita hard one. We have figured it out and proved 
it. Last yearI tried the experiment, first talking it over 
with the pupils and obtaining their consent. If pupils 
can be brought to see that they are responsible beings, and 
are treated as such, you have accomplished much. 

We decided to try it, as an experiment, for one month, 
and if at the expiration of that time it was not satisfac- 
tory, we would return to the old way. At recess time the 
windows are raised and we spend about five, possibly ten 
minutes in calisthenics, deep breathing, and marching, 
varying as you may see fit. These exercises have the 
effect of producing a quickened circulation, and reaching 
many pupils who would not otherwise take the needed ex- 
ercise. At the close of the exercises, all are thoroughly 
refreshed and ready for work. No time is lost in getting 
seated and no confusion arises, as in coming in from recess. 
In the lower rooms recreation is taken every hour. 

In the afternoon these exercises are repeated and we 
close at 3.30. 

Some one asks, “‘ Are you not annoyed by pupils asking 
to leave the room?” No. I cannot see any difference. 
Another may ask if it did not meet with opposition from 
parents. Yes,andno. Some questioned the advisability, 
not understanding the substitute. At our institute in the 
fall I was assigned the subject, and asked to discuss it. I 
took a class from my room, and, having previously invited 
the patrons of the school to be present, I explained my 
reasons for no recess and my method of securing the same 
general result, after which I called for an expression 
and found not cone dissenting voice. This is the second 
year without recess and my teachers, pupils, and myself, 
are satisfied that recesses can and should be dispensed 
with. C. W. DANKs. 

Prin. Ft. Benton, Montana, Public Schools. 





RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS. 
To the Editors of THE ScHooL JOURNAL: 

If we are to arrive at a satisfactory solution of present difficul- 
ties, it must be by an intelligent understanding and honest dis- 
cussion of the relative position of both sides of the controversy. 
My motive in preparing this paper has been the firm conviction 
that a candid statemer.t of facts and principles, leaving the reader 
to draw his own inferences, must naturally help the truth and 
justice that underlie somewhere this vexed question. 

It may be well, at the outset, to state that there is no ground 
for the assertion, so frequently heard, that Catholics are bent on 
destroying the public school system. There does not exist any- 
where among Catholic Americans, lay or clerical, this determina- 








. 
tion. And equally false is that other cry that what Catholics 
want is the state to step in and support their schools. Why, we 
never thought of such a thing ! 

Briefly stated, the Catholic position is this: First, we believe in 
asystem of education that is Christian; and secondly, that the 
parent, the church, and the state are concerned in the education 
of the child. 

Accepting the first principle, it is easy to see why Catholics find 
fault with a system of education that makes no adequate provis- 
ion for the religious training of the child. What we ask for is 
that the state so amend the public school system that we can 
enjoy its benefits without doing violence to our consciences. 
This, surely, does not mean its destruction. Nor have we any 
desire to create and control a system of our own supported by 
state funds. This we well know is out of the question. 

For obvious reasons we are most desirous of reaching a solution 
of the educational problem that will be satistactory to all, and 
work injustice to none. We have grievances which every fair- 
minded, honest, and intelligent American is ready to recognize as 
real, and sorely pressing on our people. Some modus vivendi can 
be devised that will bring some, if not a full, measure of relief. 
Our pleading is for simple justice. And the grounds upon which 
that plea is urged may be stated thus: 

1. All who pay taxes ought to share in the benefits of taxation. 

2. To compel payment of taxes, and to exclude from participa- 
tion in their expenditures, is political injustice. 

To the average American these propositions ought to appear in 
the light of self-evident truths. Their substance and meaning 
ave embedded in the letter and spirit of our constitution. It is no 
answer to say, as is sometimes said, that Catholics are not 
excluded from the benetits of the school tax; that Catholics can 
Share in the benefits of school taxation; and if they exclude 
themselves, that is their own fault. 

Every honest man understands that the principle upon which 
the public system of education is based excludes, and must logi 
cally exciude, not only the child of the Catholic parent, but the 
children as well of the behever in supernatural religion. No 
Christian parent can endorse in his own conscience a system that 
is professedly non-Christian ; a system that takes no account of 
the soul or a supernatural life: a system that occupies itself just 
as much with the mission, history, and teachings of the founder 
of Christianity as it does with the life and doctrines of Confucius 
or Buddha. 

The reason, then, why Catholic taxpayers cannot avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the school tax is a reason founded on con- 
science. And to ignore this is an evasion of the whole question. 
The treatment Catholics, and those who are in accord with our 
position receive, is, therefore, a plain violation of the rights of 
conscience, and the first principles of justice, since we are taxed 
for something, the benefits of which we are debarred from enjoy- 
ing. Is not this political injustice? Is not this a violation of 
those rights guaranteed to all by the Constitution ? 

But it is said that the home and the church are adequate to sup- 
ply the religious training of the child. Experience and reason 
prove the contrary. If a commission were appointed to-mor- 
row by any of our state legislatures to take evidence on this 
point, I am satisfied it would reach the same conclusion arrived at 
by the royal commission of elementary education recently in 
England. Here is the unanimous opinion of the commissioners 

“While the commission desire to secure for the children in 
public elementary schools the best and most thorough instruction 
on secular subjects, they are also unanimously of opinion that 
their religious and moral training is a matter of still higher 
importance alike to the children, the parents, and the nation. To 
secularize elementary education would be the violation of the 
wishes of parents, whose views in such a matter are entitled to 
the first consideration. The evidence does not warrant the conclu- 
sion that religious and moral training can be amply provided other- 
wise than through the medium of el tarry schools.” 

We have confidence that the good sense of the American peo- 





?| ple, who acknowledge that the civilization and prosperity of our 


country depend on its Christianity will,even in our day, assert 
itself by enforcing the growing demand for Christian education. 

Pittsburg, Pa. MORGAN M. SHEEDY. 

Rev. MorGan M. SHEEDY, of Pittsburg, has stated 
very clearly in his letter the grounds for dividing the 
school money into parts, but we think his argument is 
notasound one. When the state of New York prepared to 
raise money for schools, a good many rich men without 
children said they would pay no tax, for they did not 
send children to school. But this argument was not 
allowed to stand. If the Catholics are not suited with 
the public schools because religion is not taught in them, 
it must be noted that no scheme will suit all. A good 
many people besides the Catholics are not pleased with 
the public schools ; their only resource is to finda private 
school that meets their wants. He cites England, but 
England is going towards free schools, and when she gets 
them the established religion will not be in them. The 
importance of religious teaching and the advisability of 
teaching religion in the public schools are separate ques- 
tions; the state will only consider the latter. 





Tam in receipt of yours of 25th inst., enclosing $0.50 from Miss M. 
V. Smedley, y—7~ - Ky.., in aid of our schools. Please ac- 
cept our thanks for making yourselves the medium for these 
pee py’ Cn donations for our aid. T have acknow!l- 
edged to medley the receipt of her kind gift. 

D. J. Jones. 

See’y Johnstown School —- 





THE increase in teachers’ wages is due very much to the 
educational bureaus. teacher in a small town is 
often aw) paid ; she does not hear of a better place, and 

so labors The NEw YoRK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Herbert Ss. oKKello 
find a place wo 
with stamp. 


, Manager, can aid such a teacher to 
y of her qualifications. Address him 


Dyspepsia’s distress is releived by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
cured many severe cases, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


reo 


THE SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 








HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. 


The first lecture before the University school of peda- 
gogy was on PESTALOZZI, and was delivered last Satur- 
day before an audience of six hundred teachers. The 
second lecture will be given Saturday, October 19, in the 
chapel of the University, Washington Square, at 11 
A. M.; subject, EDUCATION DURING THE HOMERIC 
PERIOD. 

The principal points in the lecture on PESTALOZZI 
were : 1. His determin ition to find out how to uplift the 
race. 2. What the key to his success as an educational 
reformer was, Why by it he “‘ turned the car of educa- 
tion quite around.” 3. How his work was influenced by 
Comenius and the “ Emile,” etc. 4. How his methods 
have influenced teaching in Germany, England, and 
this country, and laid the foundation for an educational 
reform. 

The essential features of his method were : 1. To know 
the minds of learners, how they think, and then what 
are their motives, 2. Observation the absolute basis of 
all knowledge. 3. Proce.d according to the law of 
nature, 4, Storing up knowledge does not necessarily 
imply training. 5. Good primary work essential to 
advanced work, 


METHODOLOGY.—WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 

The lecture on this gubject, given last week, discussed 
the following points. (The next lecture will be deliv- 
ered Saturday, Oct. 19, 12 M., Chapel of the University.) 

1. Every civilized nation has had some correct notion 
of education. What have these been—the Chinese, the 
Athenian, Spartan, Roman, Christian, Baconian, Amer- 
ican? etc. In getting a correct idea of what true 
education is we must know the following points ; 

2. Theoretical conceptions. Plato, Aristotle, Locke, 
Milton, Rousseau, Bain, Spencer, etc. 

3. The psychological definition. 

4, The practical ideal. 

5. The dogmatic thought. 

The above outlines give subjects for thought that 
many teachers in all parts of the country will be glad to 
avail themselves of, as a guide to home study. We are 
willing to assist any who wish to undertake the system- 
atic study of the outlines of lectures delivered before 
this school. A thousand should join the pedagogical 
class this fall. Let ushearfrom you. No charge. Read 
Browning’s ‘‘ Aspects of Education,” 20 cents, and 
Browning's ‘* Educational Theories,” 50 cents. 


Mayor GRANT will be called on to appoint two school 
commissioners in this city to succeed Miss Grace H. 
Dodge and Mrs. Agnew. These ladies have manifested 
an interest in improving the schools that entitles them 
to the respect of the entire community ; they are per- 
fectly competent to perform the duties demanded of a 
commissioner, and the mayor will act wisely if he 
re-appoints them, 

THE difference between the -schools of England and 
America may be observed even in the way the games are 
planned. A correspondent of the London Times 
protested against the injustice of compelling the younger 
boys in the great public schools to do compulsory ball 
playing out of school. Now what happened? Why, all 
the old Etonians, Harrovians, and Rugbians, rushed 
into print, protesting warmly against any innovation 
upon an old and salutary custom. They had been made 
to play, and they wanted others to have the same treat- 
ment, whether it was salutary or not, We have read in 
“Tom Brown”: of “* fagging,” and here is a specimen of 
it. It isin full force yet. Such contemptible business 
we have got over. 





THE schools in Germany owe their pre-eminence to the 
training the teachers get. As a type of the training take 
the course a normal school in Saxony pursues. The 
training course lasts six and may require seven years. To 
the training school is attached a practicing school. In 
this school the students see and learn the practice of 
teaching. Their own instruction they receive in small 
classes which may not have more than twenty-five 
scholars. Their hours in class may not exceed thirty-six 
& week, not counting the time given to music. The 
matters of instruction are religion, German language 
and literature, Latin, geography, history, natural 
Sclence, both descriptive and theoretical ; arithmetic, 


geometry, pedagogy, including psychology and logic : 
music, writing, drawing, and gymnastics. All of these 
are obligatory. There are half-yearly examinations. 
The six years may be lengthened by one year for a 
student who is deemed not ripe for the leaving examina- 
tion, which comes at the end of the course. At the end 
of the course the student undergoes examination for 
office. The examination is both written and oral, and 
turns upon the work of the student’s course in the 
training school. If the student passes, he receives a 
certificate of ripeness, and is now qualified to serve as 
assistant in a public school, or as a private teacher 
where his work has not to go beyond the limits of popu- 
lar school instruction, grammargrade. After two years 
of service as assistant, the teacher returns to the train- 
ing school and presents himself for the examination for 
‘definitive posting.” Only such teachers are eligible 
to positions as possess certificates of graduation from an 
authorized training school. 





THERE are eleven millions of pupils in Sunday-schools 
of this continent, of which nine and_a half millions are in 
the United States. As there are about ten millions in 
the day-schools, this means that nearly all the boys and 
girls in our day-schools attend Sunday-schools. 


THE death of George H. Cook, state geologist of New 
Jersey, removes one of the noblest teachers this country 
has ever had. While a man of profound learning he 
was remarkably plain in his ideas, and took a deep in- 
terest in teachers and schools, He always maintained 
that natural science should have a prominent place in 
the common schools. 





JOHNS HopkKINS University at Baltimore, opens with 
larger classes than ever before. Pres’t Gilman goes to 
Europe for a long vacation. 





THE Century Magazine says: ‘“‘The work of the 
schools speaking broadly has been poorly done, and the 
mass of the school population has not even been properly 
instructed, much less educated.” We have prophesied 
over and over that the time would come when the press 
would take up this question, and that time seems to 
have arrived. ‘‘ Professional preparation ” is in the air ; 
licenses based on a little knowledge of spelling, gram- 
mar, geography, etc., will, ere long, be worthless. 





In London is an association for furnishing recreation 
to pupils in evening schools. The subjects employed in- 
clude lantern lectures on history, geography, and sci- 
ence, science object-lessons, needlework, dressmaking, 
millinery, cookery, and domestic economy, drawing, 
painting, wood-carving, fretwork, and use of tools, 
metal work, modeling, mosaic, sgraffito, leatherwork, 
shoemaking, literature, elocution, drum and fife band, 
French, shorthand, book-keeping, singing, ambulance, 
musical drill, gymnastics, clubs, etc. The teaching in 
the classes is, for the most part, voluntary. 


Untit within a few years American students have 
been compelled to go abroad to study pedagogy ; and it 
is still the case. The German universities have long 
maintained chairs of pedagogy. In the year 1876 a de- 
partment of education was organized in the University 
of Edinburgh,'and presided over by Professor Laurie. It 
has exerted great influence over the education of Scot- 
land. Lectures on education were started in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and are now given 
by men eminent as teachers. The first chair of peda- 
gogy in the United States was organized in 1879, in the 
University of Michigan. Several others have established 
professorships. Some are such only nominally. Profes- 
sor G. Stanley Hall organized a department in Johns 
Hopkins, and will continue it in the new; Clarke Uni- 
versity. The founding of the New York school of ped- 
agogy is a serious movement in the same line. 


Tue English are afraid to establish free schools. The 


School Guardian says : 

‘* We regret that it is sought to break down this excel- 
lent (pay school) arrangement. As the poor Romans of 
old were bribed to be content with their rulers by the 
distribution of corn and the exhibition of games, so 
certain politicians have evidently thought that a consid- 











erable amount of support at the polls may be gained] PUP 
from the poorest class of voters by the promise of free- 
ing them from the payment of school fees for their chil- 
dren. Those who offer the bribe must have a very low 
opinion of the intelligence and political knowledge or 


independence of the voters whom they thus hope to win 
by the offer of exemption from the payment of a penny 
or twopence a week. We are anxious to point out what 
effect such a concession would have at no distant time. 
If it be found that the next election is won by paying 
the school fees of the children attending elementary 
schools, why should not the succeeding election be car- 
ried by the promise of providing a breakfast for those 
who go to school, and the following one by the induce- 
ment of a still larger supply of food, or, possibly, by that 
time, of clothing?” This makes Americans laugh out 
loud, 





THE committee on studies of the Brooklyn Teachers 
Association suggests classes in the following subjects: 
English Literature, French, German, Physical Training, 
the Elements of the Natural Sciences, Physical Geography, 
Elementary Physics, Algebra, Geometry, Logic, Psychol- 
ogy, the History of Education, and the Principles of Edu- 
cation. In expressing a preference for a study, teachers 
will please to indicate which class in the study they desire 
to join, as follows: 1. English Literature—17th and 18th 
centuries, or 19th century. 2. French—lIst, 2d, or 3d year. 
8. German—Ist, 2d, or 3d year. 4. Physical Training—ist 
or 2d year. 5. Elements of the Natural Sciences (Zoology, 
Botany, Geology)—1ist year. 6. Physical Geography—ist 
year, 7%. Elementary Physics—ist year. 8 Algebra—Iist 
year. 9. Geometry—ist year. 10. Logic—Iist year. 11. 
Psychology—ist, or 2d year. 12. History of Education— 
ist year. 13. Principles of Education—ist, or 2d year. 
(Grade A certificate or head of department certificate.) 
For full particulars address John H. Haaren, public 
school No. 10, president, or Miss M. 8. McLaughlin, public 
school No. 33, secretary. 





At the examinations held in August, in New York state, certifi- 
cates were issued to the following persons: Allen E. Clapper, 
Coeymans; Ethelwyn N. Curry, West Sand Lake; Maggie C. Delo, 
Lisbon, Linn county, Iowa; Sifroit RK. Karker, Carlisle; Nina 
Oliver, Lansingburgh; Anna J. St. George, Hoosick Falls; Kate 
E, Smith, Lansingburgh; Thomas A. Stewart, West Hebron; 
Charles R. Traver, Rhinebeck ; Flora J. Bassett, Chatham ; Charles 
A. Burbank, Valley Falls; Elizabeth E. Burhans, Catskill; Mary 
E. Gladding, Albany; Charles R. Loomis, East Pembroke; M. 
Vincent O'Shea, LeRoy; Lillis A. Jackson, Greene; Fanny 
Sackett, Candor; Lydia A. Wiles, Stony Point; Susan F. Chase: 
Oneida; Jacob H. Carfrey, Syracuse; James G. Greene, Roches- 
ter; Cora A. Stone, Palmyra; Linda T. Drake, North Hector 

Samuel M. Huston, Mt. Lake, Penn.: William H. Steegar, Brad 

ford; Albert D. Whitney, Horseheads; Nellie Farmer, Glens 
Falls; Emma L. McAllister, City Island ; G. M. B. Bradshaw, South 
Glens Falls; Jennie Grace Williams, Gouverneur: Donaldson 
Bodine, Gouverneur; Mary L. Abell, Westfield: Florence A. 
Hurlburt, Forestville; Julius H. Clark, Leonia, N. J.; Margaret 
F. Gallagher, Port Jervis; Elmer K. Sexton, Closter, N. J.; John 
C. Sturges, Dobbs Ferry ; Francie Ward, City Island; Harriet E. 
Abbott, Hempstead ; Mary 8. Clowes, Hempstead ; William Daniel 
Heyer, New York; Egbert H. Hulse, Amityville; Gertrude A. 
Sharrett, Port Richmond; Mary Bull, Oneonta; George R Win- 
slow, Windsor; John Wilcox, Milford;:* Elisha H. Earl, Ogdens- 
burg; Arthur D. Stetson, Ogdensburg; Ellen K. Clark, Macedon 
Center; Mary E. Macauley, Rochester; William Frederick Marsh, 
Danby; Loretta Wooden, Chili; Sarah E. Dillon, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Frank Gick, Saratoga Springs ; Francis 8. Godfrey, Water- 
loo; Caroline A. Hemiup, Geneva; Wilmer 8. Wilson, Ovid; Elton 
E. Coon, Omar; Robert M: Moore, Watertown; Charles 8. Plank, 
Waddington ; Fred A. Walker, Copenhagen ; Robert Clark Avery, 
Perryville ; Nellie C. Donahue, Baldwinsville; Gertrude A. Ely, 
Poplar Ridge; Ellen Lusk, Baldwinsville; Mary L. Pettit, Bald- 
winsville ; Ella Robinson, Chittenango; Samuel E. Sprole, Syra- 
cuse; Maggie E. Tuger, Baldwinsville; Herbert Brownell, Clark's 
Mills ; Helen M. Knox, Knoxboro, 


*Died since examination. 





Miss DEAN, a Presbyterian missionary in Oroomiah, 
Persia, says : 

“T think, as well as others, that our girls should learn to work 
more. We sew two hours every Tuesday afternoon. They hel 
somewhat in the bake-room and keep their rooms, but what 
that among seventy-eight girls? I think it would be better for 
their health to have study and physical work interchanging, be- 
cause we have such limited grounds they do not get sufficient ex- 
ercise. Besides the benefit to their health, it would dignify labor. 
Now, when they have stayed here five years without work, the 
are inclined to iook upon it as beneath them. It would also be o 
— advantage tothem to know how to do something by which 

hey might sustain themselves if necessary. Many widows are in 
Persia with families and no means of support. If each of our 
girls, when she goes out, were capable of some employment, so 
that 1f this should come upon her she might keep herself from sin 
and raise up her family ina wes that would do credit to our 
school, how it would help alone the Gospel in Persia! The boys 
are having industrial training provided, but I do not see any out- 
look for the girls, for our allowance gives nothing for industries, 
If this were only started it would become self-supporting.” 





TREASURE-TROVE FOR NOVEMBER.—Contains among its con- 
tributions specially interesting to teachers: “The Isles of June,” 
(in the “ Other Lands ” Series) being a finely illustrated account 
of Nassau and the island of New Providence; “ Diamond Min- 
ing” 4ilustrated); “ No Peddlers Wanted,” a lively tarcial dia- 
logue; * Making a Language,”’ a description of the blending 
ot the Saxon and Norman speech; “ A Master Mind,” a brief 
biography of Goethe (with portrait); * Air, Earth, and Water,” 
a page of information concerning some things that are going on 
in the world about us: and “ Foreign Ways,” a page of customs 
and characteristics of different countries. the Prize-Story Page 
and Letter-Box are of equal importance, both to teachers and 

upils. 

Among the stories and sketches of life and character which all 
wide-awake readers will relish are “The Newsboy's Story,” (illus- 
trated): “American Artists—II.,” (illustration from Frederick 
Dielman): “ Elinor’s Mistake ;" ““ How They Started ;" “ Worth 
Saving ;” “Struck by An Idea;” “ A Useful Talking Machine; " 
pa ‘Kingly Example,” and “Getting Ready for Christmas” 
(illustrated.) 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM: A Controversy. 
sisting of Papers by Henry Wace, D. D. 
Huxley, The Bishop of Peterborough 
= eo New York: 


The great interest taken in the recent controversy be- 
tween Rev. Dr. Wace, principal of King’s College, Lon- 
don, and Professor Huxley, over the question of the true 
significance of agnosticism, and incidentally of the limits 
ot natural knowledge; and the difficulty of getting at the 
complete discussion when scattered through different pub- 
lications, have led to the fortunate publication of the 
present volume. It includes twelve papers by the authors 
named. Some of the papers, though not strictly a part of 
the original controversy, are valuable as having a direct 
bearing on the general subject. 


Con- 
Prof. Thomas 
. H. Mallack, 
D. Appleton & 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL Puysics. A Guide for the Physi- 
cal Laboratory. By H. N. Chute, M.S. D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, New York and Chicago. 387 pp. $1.25. 


This book has been written with the object of promoting 
the teaching of physics hy what is known as the laboratory 
method, It embodies the experimental course which has 
been found suitable for students of high schools. It con- 
sists of a series of carefully selected exercises, both quali- 
tative and quantitative in character, in which full direc- 
tions are given regarding the preparation of the apparatus, 
and the manner of conducting the experiments,with man 
a about methods of observing, note-making, an 
making inferences from data. This volume is not designed 
to take the place of a text-book, but rather a book of 
reference, as definitions and statements of principles have 
not been introduced. Following the preface, are four 
chapters, to the teacher, in which directions are given as 
to, “How to Use this Manual,” “How to Secure 
Apparatus,” ‘How to Manage the Laboratory,” 
and ‘“‘How to Shorten the Course.” Following 
these are seven other chapters which form the body 
of the book. These treat fully of the ‘‘ The Properties of 
Matter Experimentally Determined,” ‘Mechanics of 
Solids,” “‘ Mechanics of Fluids,” ‘“ Heat,” ‘* Magnetism 
and Electricity,” “Sound,” and “ Light,” closing with 
pupendions, covering forty-two pages and a complete 
Index. The chapters to the teacher are full of practical 
suggestions, and the appendices will be found of great 
value. In them the author has outlined a method of con- 
ducting laboratory work: the equipment of a room, the 
selection of apparatus, and the management of large 
classes with limited facilities. A large number of opera- 
tions are also described, many valuable recipes are given, 
and a very complete list of such constants as will be 
needed. The volume is an excellent one. 


DEUTSCH’s DRILLMASTER IN GERMAN, Based on Systematic 
Gradation and Steady Repetition. By Solomon Deutsch, 
A.M., Ph.D. For Schools and Private Study. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 740-742 Broadway. 
469 pp. $1.75. 

While this book does not claim to do away with the 
actual work required to learn the German language, it is 
the author’s plan to reduce the work to its minimum. Its 
method is a new and successful application of the well- 
known pedagogic principles of gradation and repetition to 
language learning. A beginning is made with sentences 
of the simplest form and such as contain words similar to 
the English in both sound and meaning. The subject 
matter of the book is divided into twenty-four sections, 
consisting of numbered paragraphs containing German 
sentences on the left page, and the exact idiomatic English 
equivalent on the < l page. Each of these sections of 
50 paragraphs is followed by the same number of para- 
graphs in English, containing drill exercises for oral and 
written review. marked feature in this book is the free 
use of Roman type in the first lessons, as the author’s 
experience has proved to him that the exclusive use of 
German characters at the beginning, retards the pupil’s 
progress. The grammatical rules drawn from the model 
sentences, which form the bulk of the book, appear as 
foot notes and in the ayucetiz. This book, in the hand 
of a good teacher, will be found to possess uncommon 
excellencies. 


< 


AN ARITHMETIC, for Preparatory Schools, High Schools, 
and Academies, By harles A. Hobbs, A.M. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 343 pp. $1.00. 


The design of this book is particularly for pupils in pre- 
paratory schools. Special attention has been paid to the 
selection of examples, over a thousand of which have been 
taken from entrance papers given at various universities 
and colleges. There is also at the end of the book a variet: 
of examples which will be sufficient to render the pupil 
master of the subject upon all points. In the selection of 
illustrative examples, great care has been taken to present 
those only, which will make clear to the pupil all the 
difficulties he is liable to meet. The solutions are given in 
full, so that the principles involved may be clearly under- 
stood. One wise point in this arithmetic is, that no effort 
has been made to introduce novel methods, but in all cases 

lain and practical methods are used. The metric system 
is given directly after Compound Numbers, and thereafter 
the two systems are used side by side, thus giving the 
student a thoroughly pra:tical, as well as theoretical 
knowledge of the system. In the effort of the author to 
make the hook, some subjects have been included which 
are not necessary to a good knowledge of arithmetic, but a 
careful study of college entrance papers, shows that these 
subjects are insisted on by some colleges. ‘The book is a 
new one and will meet with many friends. 


THE WALKS ABROAD OF Two YOUNG NATURALISTS. 
From the French of Charles Beaugrand. By David 
Sharp, M. B., F. L. S., F. Z. S., President of the Entomo- 
logical Society of London. Fully Dlustrated. 8vo. Bos- 
ton and New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 82.00. 

This is a fascinating narrative of travel and adventure, 
in which is introducad much valuable information on 
natural history subjects. A readin 
to foster am interest in nocloay., here are few changes 
more recreative to mind and y, tatigued by daily rout- 
ine, than the study of natural history; \ et few can under- 
take this pursuit without some such assistance as this book 
so pleasantly affords. The enjoyment of its contents is 
enhanced by the book’s fine appearance inside and oat, 





of the book will tend | boo 


SPEAKING Preces. By Ella O. Peck. 50 cents. 


EVERY-DAY Business. By M.S. Emery. 35cents. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, 10 Street. 


Miss Peck’s book is intended for little scnolars and elder 
people, and is com of original recitations and dia- 
ogues, including charades and entertainments for school 
exhibitions and home pleasure; with gpleoce for birthday 
and wedding anniversaries, “ Decorati 
occasional celebrations. 

Mr. Emery’s treatise is one of the series of Classics for 
Home and School. It is arranged for young ple, and 
gives clear and practical information and advice about 
letter writing; bills, receipts, and accounts; post-office 
business; telegrams; express-business; United States 
money; savings banks; national banks: notes, drafts, 
mortgages, taxes, fire and life insurance, and investment 
and speculation. Both books are exceedingly practical 
and useful, either for school or home. 


m Day,’ and other 


NURSERY FINGER-PLAYs. By Emilie Poulsson Music by 
Cornelia C. Roeske. Illustrations by L. J. Bridgman. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 

It is a bewitching little book for the nursery or kinder- 
garten, uniquely illustrated, and set to simple music 
adapted to the abilities of very young children. In all 
times and among all nations, Sngersere have been the 
delight of childhood, and there something more than 
mere fun in the motions. oy A a dormant thought is 
awakened in the childish brain through the lively, active, 
—neeearer contained in this dainty volume. No mother 
or teacher will regret purchasing this unfailing source of 
pleasure and education. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. From Tal- 
iesin to Shakespeare. By Henrietta Christian Wright. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. I Vol. 12 mo. 
$1.25. : 

This is a book of about 350 pages, printed in large, clear, 
type, and explaining in direct and simple language the 
traditions that have come down to English readers, con- 
cerning the old British and Saxon songs; the ministry of 
Caedmon; the Stories of the Venerable Bede, and of 
King Alfred ; the Romance of King Arthur ; the ever-in- 
spiring tale of Robin Hood: the hero of the people; and 
concerning Langlande-Gower, Sir John Mandeville, Geof- 
frey Chaucer. Wickliffe, Caxton, Spenser and his “‘ Faerie 
Queene,”’ Sir Philip Sidney, and, finally the Rise of the 
Drama; a chapter in which the transistion is fairly com- 
plete from myth to history, and are of the most interestin 
and instructive chapters in a book that is instructive an 
interesting throughout. 


BIJOU, THE FOUNDLING OF NAG’s HEAD. _ By Albert P. 
Southwick. Published by American News Co., New 
York City. 


This is a novel that uses all the usual materials made in- 
to novels in a very crude way. It does not lack ininterest, 
however, and is faz better than half of those that are 


placed before the public. The author is evidently new to 
the work ; as he progresses he will improve. He has done 
considerable in the way of question books. ‘* Handy 


Helps ” and “ Quiz Manual "’ are from his pen. 


INSTITUTES OF Economics. A Succinct Text-Book of 
Political Economy for the Use of Classes in Colleges, 
High Schools, and Academies. By Elisha Benjamin 
Andrews, D.D., LL.D. Bostun: Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. 228 pp. $1.30. 


Two main methods have prompted the author in the 
reparation of this book; one concerns methods, the other 
octrine. It is a succinct manual of political economy for 
the class-room, on a plan thoroughly its own. Its first 
aim is to be a first-rate teaching book, and its chief pecu- 
liarities, in point of method, are: 1. The utmost brevit 
which can be made to consist with clearness ; 2. Thoroug 
and conspicuous analysis, general and special ; 3. Enccur- 
agement to side reading, each paragraph being introduced 
by reference to the best accessible authority upon its 
theme. On all subjects of special importance the ablest 
convenient discussions are listed in notes,—these referen- 
ces furnish practically a classified cyclopedia of economics, 
which will be greatly prized. In point of arrangement,— 
Part I. discusses ‘‘ Production,” in six chapters, under the 
heads of, nature of production, conditions of production, 
and cost and consumption in production. Part II. treats 
of ‘“‘ Exchange,” in four chapters, giving the nature of ex- 
change, international exchange, value: general and pecu- 
liar problems. Part III. discusses ‘‘ Money and Credit,” in 
all its phases in five chapters. Part IV. gives “ Distribu- 
tion,” its nature, rent, interest,wages, and profits. Part V. 
treats of “‘ Consumption,” the need and economy in supply. 
Part VI. discusses “ Practical Topics Involving Economic 
Theory,” under the heads,—coin currency in the United 
States,—paper currency in the United States,—our paper 
currency in future,—taxation, and poverty. While the 
materials of this volume and the handling of them are 


colleges, its copious references to the best authorities 
English and foreign, will give it great value fer advance 
students, while, on the other hand, its clearvess and sim- 
licity qualify it for successful use in high schools and col- 
eges. 


A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE WINDS: Comprising General 
Motions of the Atmosphere, Monsoons, Cyclones, Torna- 


does, Waterspouts, Hail-Storms, etc., etc. By William 
Ferrel, M.A., Ph.D. New York : John Wiley & Sons, 
15 Astor place. 505 pp. $4.00. 


Since the middle of the present century, great advances 
have been made in meteorology, especially in the study of 
the mechanics of the atmosphere. In the path of this 
advancement, Dr. Ferrel, the author of this volume, is 
found. The book is a vo one, with an exceedingly 
interesting and elaborate table of contents, and in a most 
able manner the doctor discusses,—The Constitution and 
Nature of the Atmosphere,—The Motion of Bodies Rela- 
tive to the Earth’s Surface,—The General Circulation of 
the Atmosphere,—Climatic Influences of the General Cir. 
culation,—Monsoons,and Land and Sea-breezes,—Cyclones, 
Tornadoes, and Thunder-storms. Following these chap- 
ters is un Appendix containing the tables and a list of the 
ks and papers referred to in the preceding pages. The 
subject-matter contained in this volume is mostly an 
expansion of a series of forty lectures delivered by Dr. 
Ferrel before a class of army officers of the signal service 
during the months of February and March, 1886. 





A 
Look knowledge of the principles contained in this 


work will be of great value and advantage to all students 


primarily adapted to undergraduates in universities and |! 


who are desirous of understanding the observed phenomena 
and sequence of the weather, and of forming rules for 
weather prediction. To the seaman on the ocean, in the 
ge of his vessel, this volume would be specially 
useful. Dr. Ferrel has made no sw to lay 
down detailed rules to be followed in the various 
cases, but the principles are given and explained 
by which each one th a knowledge of them can 
intelligently form his own rule in any case,which is gener- 
ally much better than blindly following rules which can 
rarely be given so as to cover all cases without exceptions. 
This is pre-eminently a practical work, and is designed to 
induce the student or reader to do his own thinking in 
connection with the matter given. Under each of the 
main subjects vresented are divisions which cover the 
ground of study or point presented, in a most complete 
and interesting manner. much interest is now being 
taken in meteorology, that its principles will soon be 
taught in our colleges and universities, and it will form a 
part of any course in physics. Until that time comes, this 
volume of lectures by so able an author as Dr. Ferrel will 
be used to great advantage by teachers and lecturers upon 
the subject. A full and complete index closes the volume. 
It is well-bound, and has excellent paper and type. 


REBEKAH: A Tale of the Times of Nero. By M. P. Jones. 
New York: John B. Alden. 


This is a story of the trial and terror that ;belonged to 
the times of which it treats; plotting and counter-plotting, 
war and bloodshed were rife, and the heroine with those 
near and dear to her were driven out by fire and sword, 
but restored — in due time to home and happiness. 
The story will find a number of interested readers. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, intend to publish a fourth 
volume of Allibone’s “ Dictionary of English Literature. 

Joun E. Porrer & Co. have just purchased the full line of pop- 
ular novels lately published by T.S. Denison, of Chicago, with 
plates and stock on haud. This hne includes a number of fascin- 
ating works, which will now be published by them in addition to 
their regular publications. Mr. Demson continues the publication 
of his dramatic and elocutionary works. 

Gran & Co. announce “ The Method of Least Squares,” by Prof. 
G. C. Comstock. This work contains a presentation of the 
methods of treating observed numerical data which are in use 
among astronomers, physicists, and engineers. 

“THERESA AT SAN DOMINGO” is the title of a book on the 
negro insurrection at San Domingo in 1789, by Madame Fresneau, 
a translation of which will be published this fall by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. It is a capital book for chidren. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. will publish both in London and New 
York an account, by George Curzon, M.P., of his travels in cen- 
tral Asia,under the title of * Russia in Central Asia, in 1889.” 

D. C. Heatran & Co. have published Lessing’s “‘ Minne von Barn- 
helm,” a comedy in five acts, edited with notes and an extended 
introduction by Sylvester Primer. 

Waite & ALLEN announce an illustrated edition of the tale of 
“Cinderella ; or the Little Glass Slipper.” printed elaborately in 
colors and in monotint, after designs by G. W. Brenneman, of the 
Salmagundi Club. 

A.C. McCLurG@ & Co. issue a translation of the poem of Job, by 
Dr. George H. Gilbert, which aims to preserve not only the poetic 
form, but also the peculiar rhythmica) movement of the original. 
Lee & SHEPARD have in press a book, entitled “The Law of 
Husband and Wife,” by Leila J. Robinson, a member of the Suf- 
folk bar. 

The SCRIBNERS announce a new and cheaper edition of Mary 
and Charles Lamb’s * Poetry for Children.” 

CAssELL & Co. will issue a volume of “Orations and After- 
ae —apoenen, by Chauncey M. Depew, which will be widely 
welcomed. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of the ore Normal School and Business College, 
Harper, Kan., 1889-°90. R. W. Ball, president. 

Annual Prospectus of the Normal and Scientific School, Morris, 
L. D. Maltby, A.M., principal. 

Circular of the State Normal and Training School at Fredonia, 

N.Y., 1887-88. Francis B. Palmer, Ph.D., principal. 

Catalogue of the State Normal School, Johnson, Vt., 1889. A. 

H, Campbell, A.M., principal. 

Annual Catalogue of the Normal College,Huntingdon, Pa., 1888- 
89. Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, president. 

Catalogue of the Territorial Normal School, Spearfish, Dakota, 
1888-°89. Fayette L. Cook, principal. 
Catalogue of the State Normal School, Troy, Alabama, 1887-'89 
Edwin R. Eldridge, LL.D., president. 

Catalogue of the State Normal College, Florence, Ala., 1888-"89. 
James K. Powers, A.M., president. 

State Normal Institute held at Troy, Ala., Aug. 26—Sept. 13, 
1889. E. R. Eldridge, LL.D., conductor. 

Seventh Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, Los 
Angeles, Cal., 1889-90. Ira Moore, principal. 

Catalogue of the Manual Training School, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo., 1888-"89. C. M. Woodward, Ph.D., director. 
Catalogue and Circular of the State Norma! School at Westfield, 
Mass., 1888. Jumes C. Greenough, A.M., principal. 

Catalogue of the Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa., 
888-89. James Eldon, A.M., principal. 

Catalogue of Normal Jollege, Obion, Tenn., 1889. Fred J. Page, 
president. 

Catalogue of the Central Tennessee College, Nashville, 1888-9. 
J. Braden, D.D., president. 

Sixth Annual Catalogue of the Tri-State Normal College, 
Angola, Indiana, 1889-90, L. M. Sniff, A.M., president. 
Thirty-fourth Annual Catalogue of the State Normal! School, 
Millersville, Pa., i887-’88. E. Oram Lyte, principal., 

Catalogue of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Ames, 1888. 

Thirteenth Annual Catalogue of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, 1888: Edwin C. Hewett, LL.D., president. 

Eighteenth Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, War- 
rensburg, Mo., 1 Geo. L. Osborne, LL.D., president. 

Annual Catalogue of Stamford Seminary and Union Free School 
Stamford, N. Y. Francis M. Smith, Ph. B., principal. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nast, the well-known artist, is contributing some very clever 
cartoons to America. 

Vick’s October number has a bright description of door-yard 
goes. : ed old friends are noticed in *“ Native Shrubs of New 

ngland. 

In the North American Review for October, Prof. MacCord 
w ites of “ Ericsson and his Monitor.” We never tire of reading 
of the achievements of his wonderful craft, nor of hearing of the 
no less wonderful career of its inventor. 

Edward Wakefield, who has written for the October Forum au 
explanation of the Australian ballot system, has several times 
been a member of the Australian parliament from New Zealand. 

It may be stated on excellent authority that Mr. Kennan’s 





papers On Siberia in the Century have been read by the Czar—with 
what result remains to be seen, 
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~ SOME OF 





OUR MOST VALUABLE 
BOOKS. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW, ORIGINAL, AND HELPFUL BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 


SHAW 4ND DONNELL’S SCHOOL DEVICES. 


ScHooL Devices: A Book of Ways and Suggestions for Teachers. By Epwarp R. SHAW 
and WEBB DONNELL, of the Yonkers High School. Illustrated. Cloth, 16mo, 
Price, $1.25 ; ¢0 teachers, $1.00; by mail, g cents extra. 


The object of this book is to afford practical assistance to teachers who wish to keep their work from 
degenerating into mere routine, by giving them, in convenient form for constant use at the desk, a multitude 
of new ways in which to present old truths. It gives devices for teaching Language, Grammar, Reading, 
Spelling, Geography, Arithmetic, History, Physiology, Penmanship, Drawing, besides other chapters —_ 
the following subjects: Outside the School-room, Personal Suggestions, School-room Suggestions, and Ap- 
paratus. The whole volume is in accord with the spirit of modern educational ideas, and is designed to 
make the teacher’s work varied, attractive, and effective. It represents the result of large actual experi- 
ence in the school-room, and, it is believed, will meet the needs adamant of teachers, by placing at their 
command that for which visits to other schools are made, institutes and associations attended, viz., new ideas 
and fresh and forceful ways of teaching. The devices given under Drawing and Physiology are of an emi- 
nently practical nature, and cannot fail to invest these subjects with new interest. In all the other depart- 
meats of the book, the attempt has also been made, and with success, to present only devices of a 
practical character. 

At the end of the volume is inserted a careful selection of Bible Readings for every school day of the 
year, with the pronunciation of difficult words—a provision that will be appreciated by those who are obliged 
to hunt each morning for a proper selection for school devotions. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 











Col. Francis W. Parker, Principal Cook County Normal and Training 
School, Chicago, says: “I am glad to see that you have published Perez's wonderfui work 
upon childhood, I shall do all I can to get everybody to read it. It isa grand work.” 


THE 


FIRST THREE YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 


An Exhaustive Study of the Psychology of Children. By BERNARD Perez. Edited and 
translated by Alice M. Christie, translator of ‘‘Child and Child Nature,’’ with an 
introduction by James Sully, M, A., author of ‘‘ Outlines of Psychology,”’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, 324 pp. Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, 10 cts. extra. 

This is a comprehensive treatise on the psychology of childhood, and is a practical study 
of the human mind, not full formed and equipped with knowledge, but as nearly as pos- 
sible, ab origine—before habit, environment, and education have asserted their sway and 
made their permanent modifications. The writer looks into all the phases of child activity. 
He treats exhaustively, and in bright Gallic style, of sensations, instincts, sentiments, 
intellectual tendencies, the will, the faculties of esthetic and moral senses of young 
children. He shows how ideas of truth and falsehood arise in little minds, how natural is 
imitation and how deep is credulity. He illustrates the development of imagination and 
the elaboration of new concepts through judgment, abstraction, reasoning, and other 
mental methods. It is a book that has been long wanted by all who-are engaged in 
teaching, and especially by all who have to do with the education and training of children. 

This edition has a new index of special value and the book is carefully printed and 
elegantly and durably bound. Be sure to get our standard edition. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Publishers, 


( 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


§ 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


No. 16. “Its a Mistake to detain pupils in 
the School-Room during Recess.” 


MISTAKES IN [TEACHING 
New Authorized Copyright Edition. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by two important chapters on 
‘** Mistakes in Aim,’’ and ‘‘ Mistakes in Moral Training.”’ 
By James L. HuGueEs, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Can. 
Cloth, -16mo, 128 pp. Price, 50 cents; to teachers, 40 
cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

This valuable little volume tells how 100 Mistakes in 

* Teaching may be avoided, in the plainest, most practical 

. way. Thousands of copies already in the hands of teachers. 











“We advise every teacher to invest so cents in the purchase of this 
useful volume."—, £. Journal of Education, 

“I know of no book that contains in the same compass so much 
matter directly bearing on their work and capable of being so immedi- 
ately utilized."—State Supt. Schools, Maryland, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


JAMES L. HUGHES, 
Inspector of Public Schools, 
Toronto, Canada, 


§ 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
1185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


A NEW EDITION FROM NEW PLATES. 


PAYNE’S [LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, by JosepH Payne, the first Pro- 
fessor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors 
of London, England. With portrait and index. 16mo, cloth, 350 pp. 
Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cts.; by mail, ro extra. 














An elegant new edition of this valuable book, from new plates, is now 
ready. Large, clear type is used, and topic headings are freely inserted 
in the margin. An analysis is given at end of each chapter, and a full 
reliable index at end of book. Mr. Payne’s paragraphs are long and 
the book absolutely needs such aids to study. A portrait of Mr. Payne 
is included. The paper, printing, and binding make this by far the most 
elegant, at it is one of the most valuable, teachers’ books published. 

{25 Clinton Place, New York. 


E. ‘i KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 1185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





A NEW BOOK OF QUESTIONS. 


Quiz MANUAL OF THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 


By A. P. Sournwick, author of “Handy Helps,” “Quizzism and Key,” 
etc. Canvas binding, 16mo, 132 pp. Price, 75 cts.; “0 teachers, 60 cts.; 
by mail, 6 cts. extra. 


This volume first presents questions on the Theory and Practice of Education, and 
these are followed by answers that are of sufficient length to be of real service. The 
questions cover Education, Reading, Arithmetic, Natural History, Language Lessons, 
and Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, Etymology, Literature, Orthography, Psychology, 
Natural Science, Physiology, Geography, History, Penmanship, Drawing, Discipline, At- 
tention, Manual Training, Programs, Miscellaneous, etc. Much real aid to all classes of 
teachers may be got from a volume like this; we think it possesses a value that is not 
yet understood. For county superintendents, examiners, principals, it will be specially 
helpful in suggesting proper questions. There is more attention every year being given 
to Theory and Practice; once it was wholly neglected. This is the most valuable book 
for teachers Mr. Southwick has written. The answers are separated from the questions, 
so that these can be answered, and the. answer in the book referred to. This book is of 
handy shape, beautifully printed, and bound in brown canvas. 


E. , KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, § 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


HOW TO TEACH MANNERS | 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Jutta M. Dewey, Principal of the Normal School at Lowell, 
Mass., formerly Superintendent of Schools at Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Cloth, 16mo, 104 pp. Price, 50 cts.; fo teachers, 40 cts.; by mail, 


5 cts. extra, 


This volume will prove to be most helpful to the teacher who desires her pupils to be 
well-mannered. It is one of the defects of our schools that many teachers consider the 
manners of a pupil of little importance, so long as he is industrious. But the boys and 
girls are to be fathers and mothers ; some of the boys will stand in places of importance, 
as professional men, and they will carry the mark of ill-breeding all their lives. Manners 
can be taught in the school-room ; they do not require much time ; they render the school- 
room more attractive, they banish tendencies to misbehavior. I: this volume Mrs. 
a, has shown how manners can be taught. The method is « present some fact of 
rent, and then lead the children to discuss its bearings. Thus they learn why good 
essen are to be learned and practiced. We believe such a book will be very welcome 

eachers of all kinds of schools. It is the best presentation of the subject we have seen. 
€ printing and binding is exceedingly neat and attractive. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 








25 Clinton Place, New York, 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








School- Room. 


By Prof. Joun F, WooDHULL, Prof. of Natural Science in the College for the Training of 
Teachers, New York City, author of ‘‘ Manual of Home-Made Apparatus,’’ Cloth, 
16mo. Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

This book contains a series of simple, easily-made experiments, to perform which will 
aid the comprehension of every-day phenomena. They are really the very lessons given by 
the author in the Primary and Grammar Departments of the Model School in the College 
for the Training of Teachers, New York City. 

The apparatus needed for the experiments consists, for the most part, of such things 
as every teacher will find at hand in a school-room or kitchen. The experiments are so 
connected in logical order as to form a continuous exhibition of the phenomena of 
combustion. This book is not a science catechism. Its aim is to train the child’s mind in 
habits of reasoning by experimental methods. 

These experiments should be made in every school of our country, and thus bring in 
a scientific method of dealing with nature. The present method of cramming children’s 
minds with isolated facts of which they can have no adequate comprehension is a ruinous 
and unprofitable one. This book points out the method employed by the dest teachers in 
the best schools. It cannot but have a large sale. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,° Educational Publishers, 


Sunyale Srpervimenty ‘aaa 


) 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
| 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


THE PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE TEACHERS’ PSYCHOLOGY 


By A. S. Wetcu, LL.D, Ex-president of the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa. Author of ‘‘TALKs ON PsycHoLocy.’’ Cloth, r2mo. 300 pp. Price $1.25 ; 
to teachers, $1.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 


WHY THIS IS A SUPERIOR VOLUME. 


(1.) It is an effective help to self study because it systematizes and classifies the 
operations which every one recognizes as taking place ia his own mind. 

(2.) It deals with the mind only in its actual manifestations, avoiding all those spec- 
ulations that have for centuries trammelled the study of Psychology. 

(3.) It inculeates the habit of systematic self-scrutiny and the study of the minds of 
others. 

(4.) The application of psychology to the principles of teaching is full and detailed. 

(#@™ This is a remarkable volume. 1000 copies were subscribed for in advance of 
publication. Even if you own another similar book you will want this too. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, ) 23,°Noton Place, New York, 


{ 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Yoots | 
Saksagacwla 
WS 


Noses 
Due MolLac 


A Good Appetite is essential to good health. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is a wonderful medicine for 
creating au appetite, toning the digestion, and 
giving strength to the whole system. Be sure 
to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Prepared only by 
C. [. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





DIOS BFE IES ORI R SSE RIRIRSESESOSESRIRED 


If you havea 
COLD or COUCH, ' 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

Is SURE CURE FOR rv. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil, Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than all others made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 
there Is nothing like §COTT’S EMULSION. 
It is sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful agpitcation of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 

rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 

voured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”—“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 











Very pleasant and agreeable to the 


taste. Children take it without objec- 
Yon. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


EACHE RS?’ 800KS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page 
descriptive cata pom amy 
__ logue free if you for School Libra- 
mintion ths fete. le reat heavy di 
; larges ‘ 
discounts; proebtamse. counts. Buy of us, 
K. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


25 Clinton Place, N.Y. 185 Wabash Av., Chicago, 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Both teachers and students recognize 
the value of books that proceed on the 
natural principles operative in Messrs. 
Charles De Silver & Sons’ Interlinear 
Classics, published at No. (G) 1102 Walnut 
Street, hiladelphia. Milton’s 
might well have been spoken with refer- 
ence to this series when he said: ‘“‘ We do 
amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek, as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.” Vir- 
gil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis are 
included in this catalogue. 





A most important announcement is 
made by Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co., 6 
Hancock avenue, Boston, concerning their 
Young Folk’s Library, for school and 
home ; edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., 
head-master Boston normal school, This 
is a series of choice volumes for sw ple- 
mentary reading, prepared and edited 
with careful reference to their helpfulness 
in the education of the young. The fol- 
lowing volumes in the library are now 
ready : Stories of Child Life, by Anna B. 
Badlam, of the Rice training school, Bos- 
ton, including four books re tively 
entitled, At Home, At Play, In the Coun- 
try, At School. Several other volumes 
also will be ready for early publication. 


Teachers are very much interested in a 
book recently published and for sale by 
Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
entitled, A Laboratory Guide in Chemical 
Analysis, now in its second edition, en- 
tirely rewritten and revised by Prof. 
David O’Brine, of Colorado State Agricul- 
tural College. This work is intended for 
the use of students, and is an abstract of 
qualitative analytical work. The logical 
way in which it is put forth, and its gen- 
eral arrangement, are most praiseworthy. 


The microscope has come to be a neces- 
sity in advanced schools, and optical in- 
struments of many kinds are as mucha 
part of the school furniture as desks and 
chairs. Messrs. Morris Earle & Co., suc- 
cessors to W. H. Walmsley & Co., 1016 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are sole 
American agents for R. & J. Beck's micro- 
scopes, and dealers in microscopes and all 
accessories and apparatus, photographic 
outfits for amateurs, spectacles, eye- 
glasses, opera and marine glasses, etc. 


a positions for the coming season, 
willjbe sure to bear in mind that the 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 


‘®eachers who have not yet settled into 
i 


23 Union Square, New York, introduces 
to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
professors, principals, assistants, tutors, 
and governesses for every department of 
instruction. 


Grace, health, and comfort, when com- 
bined, constitute an ensemble at which 
the world grows pale with envy. This is 
quite natural, but the same opportunity is 
open to all who will accept it. The three 
attributes mentioned are perfectly com- 
bined in Madame Foy’s Skirt Supporting 
Corset. Itis one of the most popular in 
the market, and for sale by all leadin 
dealers. Messrs. Foy, Harmon & - 
wick, of New Haven, Conn., are the man- 
ufacturers. 


"Tis sweet to hear the word of love 
In the still November gloaming ; 
*Tis sweet to hear the skeeter’s song 
In Jersey meadows roaming. 
But alas! if ears are defective, we miss 
all these pleasing sounds. It is said that 
deafness and noises in the head are entirely 
cured by Peck’s Patent Improved Tubular 
Ear Cushions. Sold only by F. Hiscox, 
853 Broadway, corner 14th street, N. Y. 
Write or call for illustrated book of 
proofs. 


‘**Cleanliness is next to Godliness ;” and 
next on the other side is solid comfort. 
For the skin —_ by east winds and 
coal dust, or chafed by the friction of 
rough linen, Packer’s Tar Soap offers a 
safe and pleasant corrective. sed as a 
shampoo, it isa remedy for Scalp Diseases, 
Dandruff and premature Baldness. Used 
on the face it gives the skin a soft and 
velvety feeling ; ensures the health of the 
res, and keeps the complexion fair and 
looming. It may be obtained of drug- 
gists, or The Packer Manufacturing Co., 
100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECH- 
Am’s PILLS 





words |] 


managed by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, at tem 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





very good day for positions either.” 


and can show this, we can certainly help you. 





MANY GOOD POSITIONS ARE BEING FILLED %. "op eniris 


ASSOCIATION even at this late date. Here are the positions we filled Oct. 2nd, and “it was not q 


TOWN. POSITION. TEACHER PLACED. FROM 

N. Washington, [nd., Evnceee, 8. A. Harker, Portland, Ind. 
Bloomfield, Towa, Music Director, 8. A. Tubbs, Springboro, Pa. 
Mapleton, iowa, H. 8. Asst., V. Alexander, _La Porte, Ind. 

inois, Superintendency, ($1,200), cogent not to publish.) 
Marshall, Tex., Latin Prof., ($1,000), E. M. Ely, Groton, Dak. 
Louisville, Ky. Elocution, A. L. Powell Jacksonville, Lil. 
Canon City. Colo., Primary, Ada Rockwell, Hornelisville, N. y, 
Longview, Tex., mary, Anna F. Griggs, Springfield, Mo. 
Hyde Park, Lils., Greek and Latin, R. S. Smith, Marinette, Wis. 


Many vacancies are now coming in for the term beginning January ist. It costs you nothing 
for our circulars and te learn what our work actually is. 
we have placed many of your fellow teachers and 
for these private hsts and post yourself on the work we are doing. If you are a successful teacher, 


You will find among the names of teachers 
chers of your personal acquaintance. Send 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, su- 
perior Professo: ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, th sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
a. Selling and renting of school property. 
OOL FURNITURE and school supplies. Beat 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM Y RTIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


N oO F & E For Registration. Best 

facilities, efficient ser- 
vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 
Positions. Form, for stamp. 


R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established, 1855, 

3 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 
=~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 
a) Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 





APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commissioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent b 
—_ to the school to which the appointment 
made. 


See eee 4 pomen must be at least 16 

ears of age, 0: moral charaeter, and pass 

examination at the school entered’ in Arith- 

metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

can be completed in a term of 20 —— also 

- M aseaatiattae feotins. Writing and Spelling, 
ui 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


I. adeivsindecvnvh E. P. WATERBURY, LL.D. 
Cas. D. MCLEAN. LL.B 
JAMES M. CASSETY, PH.D. 
.. JAMES H. Hoose, Pu.D. 
...F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 

.. Wn. J. Mriune, LL.D. 











MAN'S EXCH4 y 
oO tenements Op 
Teachers’ Bureau. . 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

a A my ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 

Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 

Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 

Miss ©, L. WERSER, 
329 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


’ ’ 
Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 
(Formerly Chicago), 

Supplies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCI-WAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y, 
Recommends schools to parents. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Qt paaes” BOSTON. at! Fict"aisy 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Go.i 

places for auccsssful teachers. Cireulars on applicat 


Address 














For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 





=e Street, Chicago, Lll., Orville Brewer, 
anager. 
TEACHERS WANTED, threat st rou, 
13th year. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
oo per term. Board and room including Steam 
eat and Electric ew to $7.50 per week, 
For Dlustrated Calen vi 
address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


ng full information. 








SEND TWENTY FIVE CENTS tor the best 
work ever published on “Opening Exercises in 
Public Schools * Nothing to equal it. No teacher 
should be without a copy. Published by 
LARIMORE & STEPHENS, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

[Please mention this paper. ] 


ja STAMPING PATTERNS 
Three books, showing hundreds 
of designs, and 12 designs ready 
to stamp, sent for 25 cen s. 


1-4.0z. Waste Silk and 25 skeins Etching Silk for 25c. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N.Y. RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peais. For more than half a century 

noted for superiority over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
eohitgrtorae etal. 
Send Gf MceHANE & CO. 
this Bal 
FRBADEss will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





















paper. + Limara. Ma 








assure prompt satisfaction. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we ca! 


As we are 





REGISTER 


registration blanks, 





AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Send for our new 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK 
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good-sized . of “pp Fay 
e S old at w: jor us 
ri ef Lm Some earn 
upwards,and aon get 
jo one can fail who fol- 







required. we 

sex, young or ‘old. You can 

live at home, giving work all your 
\§ time or spare time only One person 

has earned dunng past few 
months; you can do aswell No 
room to explain here. Full partic- 
ulars and information mailed FREE 
to those Who Wrne us ac once. Better not delay if you want work at 
which you will be sure of earning «large sum of money every 
month. STINSON & CO., Box 376, PORTLAND, Maing. 













CAR eee tl 
FALL STYLES. 


FINEST ASSORTMENT EVER EXHIBITED. EN- 
TIRELY NEW DESIGNS OF ALL THE LEADING 
MAKES, CONSISTING OF WILTONS, AX- 
MINSTERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLYS AND 
INGRAINS. 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ALL THE NEWEST FABRICS, BOTH FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC, FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES. PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR 
COVERINGS FROM US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNI- 
TURE REUPHOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS 
IN ALL THE NEW DESIGNS. 
LACE CURTAINS. ALL THE DIFFERENT 
MAKES AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 


(A SPECIALTY.) 
ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN DESIGN AND UHOLSTERING, AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 


icured by: 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies. 


— diseases of the + Say 2 ing scaly and with 
oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the Curr 
REMEDTIEs are infallible. 

CuTicuRA, the dag Cure, and Curicura 
te Skin Beautifier, externally 

and , the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure rte form of skin and 
et diseases, from anetee & or, Be Se 

everywnere. AP, 

25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. ‘Pre e Porras 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., . "Mase 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


=: tk and Scalp preserved and 
by Cursouma BOAP 


me Pa ee a and Ww 
a by ou 'AINS, ak, 
taneous wae 2 plaster. 25c., 


DEAF Msc 23 


} a ay Utero, ange BA 


a tees. ai sing 
Wax, peronea r 


In writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 


DETECTIVES 


Wanted in every county. Shrewd men to — _— Instruction. 
in our Secret Service, Experience not necess: Send 2c. stam 
GrannanDetectiveBureauCo. 44 Arcade, Ciacinnati, 6 

















R.H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N, Y. 


Our stock for Fall trade is now complete, and represents the productions of most of the leadin: 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers. Many ,OVELTIES have been introduced whic 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 


A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we displ 
Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and 


a handsome assortment of 
idies of rich design and 


exquisite workmanship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than 
exclusive dealers in these goocs have been accustomed to charge, 





BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


We quote 
Black Faille Francaise, 99c. 


Colored Faille Francaise, 97%c 
Black and Colored Plush, 99c. 


No such values are 
offered cae other 
house int 





Well selected stock of Black and Colored Dress Goods in the newest and most fashionable 


designs and colorings, 


MILLI 


NERY, 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian a supplemented by the 
no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 





SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, from the best mills of Germany, England, and America. 





OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 74c. for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpariel Muslin in 


the bodies and neowy 2100 Irish Linen in the bosoms. 


The workmanship is equal to the finest 


custom made shirts. No shirts of equal merit can be found at any other house for less than 


$1.00 for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. 





BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 





Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 





Chenille, Turcoman and ail kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware and Housefurnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1 11. 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 62c. 





Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 











GREAT AMERICA 


30, 35 & gocts 

to gocts. 

Leet rey and i ctage if malish Bees 
r 


| ree eakfast or Sun-Sun Chi 
Goods, Er yt der tothe | 
address The Great 


BETTER NEWS TO [ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-trime. Ger Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just pargeved, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan. none but the High. 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed a Pure. 
New Premiums of 
orders of $10.00 and °° wards, or discounts made if preferred. 


Handsome 


Im China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
mported gi y 


xcellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 6 


er Ib. Special We will send by mail a Trial Order o 
8 Ibs. of our very Fine Tones oo rece 
want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, M 


t of ees oo. When orde be 
You Hyson, Gunpowder, tm- 
we d in Pure 


No eben 


rder tothe Old Reliab lp and on enjo; on of Good Fes. For 
Tea Co., 3 and 33 Vesey St., New 


-¥. P.O, Box o87. 








Barber: ‘‘ Well, sonny, how do you 
want your hair cut at 

Tommy : “ Like pa’s, with a round hole 
in the middle.” 


A student undergoing examination in 
the principles of mechanics was aske1 : 
** Why will not a pin stand on its point ?” 
He vbuenel the following answer : “‘ In 
the first place, a point is detined by Euclid 
as that which hath no parts and no mag- 
nitude, and how can a pin stand on that 
which hath no parts and no magnitude? 
In the second f sox a pin will not stand 
on its head; much less therefore, will it 
stand on its point. Thirdly, and lastly, it 
will if you stick it in hard enough. % 


A little boy had a habit of saying to peo- 
ple whom he contradicted, ‘‘ You lic.” 

His mother told him never to say “ you 
lie,” but always to say, ‘‘ excuse me,” ete., 
etc, 

The next day, in contradicting a person, 
he said, “ Excuse me, you lie.” 


‘The race is not to him who doth*the 
swiftest run. 

Nor the battle to the man who shoots with 
the longest gun.” 

** All the samee” a long gun does count, 
and * the tallest pole gets the persim- 
mons.” If you are not satisfied with your 
equipment for the race for financial suc- 
cess, or position in the battle of life, take 
our advice and write to B. F. Johnson & 
Co., Richmond, Va., and our word for it 
they will show you how to get a fresh 
start, with the best possible chance of 
winning some of the big prizes. 


A little eastside schoolgirl was over- 
heard telling a playmate that she had been 
seasick, ‘That is,” she added, to correct 
herself, ‘‘I have never been seasick, 
because I have never been on the sea, you 
know, but I have been awfully lakesick.” 


A medical student under examination, 
being asked the different effects of heat 
and cold, replied: “Heat expands and 
cold contracts.’ 

** Quite right ; 
ample?” 

** Yes, sir ; in summer, which is hot, the 
days are longer ; but in winter, which is 
cold, the days are shorter.” 


can you give me an ex- 


** You knew George Washington, didn’t 
you?” he queried, in a confidential way, 
as he hitched up to a man in a Woodward 
avenue car. 

** No, sir, I never did!’ 
what emphatic rep] 

“Well, you may ae heard of him, of 
course ?” 

**T may have.” 

** You don’t mean to say you never did 
hear of him ?” 

““T refuse to commit myself, sir, until I 
know your object.” 

“Oh, that’s it. Well, if a feller was 
hard up, and went to Washington to bor- 
row a dollar till Saturday night, he—” 

**That’s enough, sir! I now declare 
that I never heard of George Washington, 
and his characteristics have no earthly 
interest to me. Good-day, sir.’ 


was the some- 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage. 
Express and Carria Hire, and stop a’ at the 


— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Oe i Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
wie per day, Buropean plan. Elevators and 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and eleva railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


The little boy had come in with his 
clothes torn, his hair full of dust, and his 
face bearing unmistakable marks of a 
severe conflict. ‘‘O Willie, Willie!” ex- 
claimed his mother, deeply shocked and 
grieved. ‘‘ You have disobeyed me again. 
How often have I told you not to play 
with that wicked Stapleford boy!” 
‘* Mamma,” said Willie, coin the blood 
from his nose, ‘‘do I look as if I had been 
playing with anybody.” 


“Tommy,” said his mother, ‘‘do you 
think you'll get a prize at school for being 
good?’ 

** No’m,” said Tommy. 

“Why not, sir?” “sail his father, 
sternly, laying down his paper. 

** Because they don’t give any,” answered 
Tommy, meekly. 


Cut Rates te the West. 

Cheap tickets to all points in Rasees, Colorado, 
Indian Territory (O oma.) Texds and other 
States and Territories in the West will be sold by 
The Santa Fe Route from Chicago an - other 
points along the a on angen and 20, Sep- 
tember 10 and 24, and October 

For r particulars ask your "Reket Agent or write 
to John J. Byrne Assistant ‘Passenger 
Agent, Santa Route, Chicago Lil 


“Like Magic, 


HE effect produced by Ayer’s Cherry 













Pectoral. Colds, Coughs, Croup, 
and Sore Throat are, in most cases, im- 
mediately relieved 

by the use of this 

wonderful remedy. 


It strengthens the 
vocal organs, allays 
irritation, and pre- 
vents the inroads of 
Consumption; in 
every stage of that 
dread disease, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral relieves cough- 


ing and induces 
. refreshing rest. 
“T have used sour s Cherry Pectoral 


in my family for thirty years and have 
always found it the best remedy for 
croup, to which complaint " children 


have been A ct.”’—Capt. U. Carley, 
Brooklyn, N. 

“From an experience of over thirty 
years in the sale of proprietary medi- 
cines, I feexs justified in recommending 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One of the 


best recommendations of the Pectoral is 
the enduring quality of its popularity, it 
being more salable now than H was 
twenty-five years ago, when its great 
success was considered marvelous.” — 
R. S. Drake, M. D., Beliot, Kans. 


‘*My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had 
almost given up hope of her recovery. 
Our family physician, a skilful man and 


pronounced it use- 


of large experience, 
medicine ; 


less to give her any more 


saying that he had done all it was pos- 
sible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. Asa last resort, we determined 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can 
truly say, with the most happy results. 
After taking a few doses she seemed to 
breathe easier, and, within a week, was 


out of danger. We continued giving the 

Pectoral until satisfied she was entirely 

well. This has given me unbounded faith 

in the preparation, and I recommend it 

confidently to my customers.’’—C, O, 

Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
For Colds and Coughs, take 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Graceful Form, 


HEALTH 
and 


COMFORT 





Combined In 
MADAME FOY’'S 
Skirt peace Corset 


It is one of the most popular in market and fo 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30, 
FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn 





Oo vensteits hte 

St home or w trav w 

Wish wo employ reliable person im your county 

a to tack up advertisements and show cards of 
Electric Goods. Advertisements wo be tacked up every 

@ vnere om trees, fences and turnpikes, in conspicuous & 
laces, in towm and country in all ee.b ft —b 2 4 
tates. Steady employment; wages 
@ ci penees advanced ; no talking = sei yoy ws the 7 
@:) or vert of of ag tie. potest wien wn. 


4 th an Si ; 
cucanitte = 3 + “e TO $ Noes, c site. 








N.Y. RDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the facilities of the proprietors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 

E. L. KELLOGG & OO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 
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APPLETONS’ 
“Lessons in Geography for Little Learners.” 


Fully Illustrated with Wood Cuts.—Maps in Color, &c., 
A Revision of Cornell’s “First Steps in Geography.” 





y hao and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of er classes, and 

exigned as an introductory book to any series of geographies. ‘Lhe is confined to sub- 

eos agen of the beginner of five or six years can easily master. It does not enter at all into 

de’ The most general pees only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner's 
mind by appropriate object lessons. 


Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





October 19, 1889. 


TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS. 


We have here the best assortment of these copy books in the market, and we invite 
teachers and scuool officers to send for description and specimen pages, which are 


furnished on application, viz 


Paygon, Dunton & Scribner’s Nation- 
Copy Books. 


Bartholomew’s Industrial 
Books. 


Bradfield’s Drawing Bla 
Barnes’ eee | ban mee ‘Series. 
Barnes’ Tracia ra 5 oks 

Bond’s Haif-Ru ed” Writing Books. 


Address the publishers, 


Dinsmore’s Model Script and Spelling 
Blanks. 


earner: National System of Penman- | MoVicar's New Series of Spelling 


lanks. 


Drawing|Language Tablets. For Exercises in 
Grammar. 


Number Tablets. For Exercises in Arith-. 
metic. 


Standard Composition Books. 


A. §. BARNES & C0., 144 & 143 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC SERIES.—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part l. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 
pages, half leather. 85 cents. 





66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 








12mo., 479 





Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. W YORK. BOSTON. 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics. | Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s), | ture. 


Brands’ Physiologies. Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. | saad 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. to" same A new Manual of Civil Govern 


A G by South-| 
Our Language: A new Grammar by Sou Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 


worth and Goddard. 
| Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 


Boyd’s Art Galleries. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 

















“FRO VIEW. 

The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the intermediate grease of 

the public schools. It consists of a Drawing-board, 10 by 12 inches, T-square, the 45° and 6v° tri- 

angles and a pad of paper, slightly fastened to the board at each corner. It is the most convenient, 

effective, and: coomcanton! combination ever devised for the purpose. pens aenegucet into the 

schools of several prominent cities, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode d. In sending for 
descriptive circular mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Sample set, without pad, by mail, - - - - - 35 Cents. 
Sample set, with pad, by mail, - - 50 Cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ABOUT PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


tae Pencil Sharpener is the teachers 

greatest time and labor saver, 
Trouble was to get a good one. A school 
principal in Paterson, N. J., felt this want, 
tried everything made. Not one was 
durable, compact, cheap. After working 
on it a year, this Sharpener is the result. 
We call it the “Unique.” It sharpens 
either dead or slate pencils, perfectly. 
Has been adopted in Jersey City, 
Hoboken, and other cities, by the Boards 
of Education, 
The publishers 
of Youths’ 
Companion, 
say, “It works 
like a charm,” 
If not for sale by your 
stationer, send $1.25 to us 
for one. Postage, 10 cents 
extra. 



















HOLMES’ 
NEW 
READERS. 


lessons. 


duction price) ; 





Correspondence invited. 


etc., of exceptional interest. 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents, (intro- 
Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; 
Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, just issued, 72 cents. We 
also publish Maury’s Geographies, etc., etc. 


Superior quality and attractiveness of reading U NIVERSITY 
. Phonic drills, scriptand language exercises, 


Unequalled for beauty 


PUBLISHING 


CO., 
66 & 68 Duane St. 


PEW YORK. 








and (Gresk as mee © hy learned otherwise eas] 
pro, Sallust 
mn. non's pte each to tenchers, $1.80. 


Hit . Manesca’s : Prench Series, etc. 


CHARLRS De SILVER & SONS, ** © °° ‘yas steos monacetrnn 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We 40 amiss to spend seven or eight years merely gorantag toget together eo wx * Leateanetite Latin 
and delirb y in one year.” — 
uvens, Livy, Homer's Tad. banda of , Bt. John, and 


ark’s Practical and Pri ve Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Class: 
and to all t- systems. ce to Teachers, $1.10. " ies, 
Sa’ t’a § d Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


& Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for termes and new catalogue of all our publications. 





KINDERGARTE 


A®*D SC~OOL 
SUPPLIES. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.., 
3 Fast 14th St., New Yor. 





A Laboratory Cuide in Chem- 
ical Analysis. 

Second edition, entirely rewritten and 
revised by Prof. David O’Brine, of 
Colorado State Agricultural College. 
8vo, cloth. $2.00. 


“ This work is Sptended for the me of students, 
and is ~ a abstract of qualitative analytical work. 
The logical way in which it is ‘put forth and 4 
general arrangement are most praiseworth 
very valuable section is as devo ed to =. 
ptomaines, etc., to which 36 pages are devoted; 
general stoichiometry is the matter of the con- 
cluding chapter.” —Scientific American. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWFR CO.. 


Late Sower, Potts&Co,, | PHILADELPHIA 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL. SERIES 
Or. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com 

biving Meu:ai and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
“Manuals of Methods and Keys to the abov« 
Montgomery's Nor. Union 8}stem of Indus) 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Rookkeeping and Blan ta. 


Reduced to 60cts. 


We call special attention to the following 
. list of unexcell 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 

HMarvest of Song. Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song: G. F. Roo 

Song Herald. H. R. Palmer.. 

Song King. H. R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 


Specimen pages of any “of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 








‘ 





SAL «+a, Belere you vuy 


BICYCLE orGUN 


— Send so A. W. GUMP & , Dayton, Oh: 
A or rices. Over 400s pea 









E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





and Type- visors tabee in ease 





W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLI HERS ABD DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and pene Materials. 
—- American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
¢ L80 MANUFACTURER: OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 

These MODELS pecta 

ceaching of Form pg fn By Sosned — 


ary @ 
mar Schools. They consist of ‘oth Solide and Tablets, 
yr in a careful) ~4 graded series, are mace with 


the lea: 
indispensable to the correct teaching 
‘wing in every stage, and especially 
Vor catalorue and particulars. ad¢ress 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Boston. M 
79 Wehesh tyoryeo, xe = > oe 


AUTUMN LEAVES—OF ¥ “ 
EMERSON'S MEW RFSPO 


60 cts., $6 doz.) for Quartet and Chcrus F 
74 short pieces of sacred music of the best — 
ter, such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE, CUSHDE, 2 


Emers.n end Edwin Moore. 

refined, elevated poet 

ee will be most welcome to the 
temperance wcrkers. 


W HI RM | (60 cts., $6 doz.), by 
ONG tl AR ONY. that wil a Peon,” Jus 


—— De Singi ~ ApH y? _- an appropriate 
= book for High Schoo 
Adopt, without fear, tor Graded Schools, our 


SONG MANUAL f (Book 1, ae. Ress or 


&, Ondminabiy adapted to 
thenait Sitterent ‘ages aael echool life, with plain in- 
structions and best of music. 

Select tor practice in —s Cine Society one 
of our noble and beautif es ‘send 
for list), or the easy Saneenia,” EMMASUEL, 
($1) by Trowbridge; or for Fairs and Footivats, 
the peculiarly pice. matty ond easy D4IRY 
MAIDS’ SUPPER, :20c., $1.80 doz.: b nee 
or for the children ate snew TRANGEVISI- 

TORs, or A M_ ETING OF THK NAIIONS, 
(30c., $3. om. A or the kleopom OF MO1HER 
GvOSE. Be., $2 2B doz.) by Mrs. Boardman. 


yt book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Rroadway. New York 


$$$ FOR TEACHERS! 


Teachers make the best canvassers. Numbers 
of them receive more than $2,000 a year. If you 
- = ny MO gy we will teach you how to 

pay’ you while under instruction. 
Our. Tastrustes a distin canvasser of 
twenty years’ successful experience. Address, 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
757 BROADWAY, New YORE. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURKITURE, 


Reversible °ettees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
NEW YORK 





and music, 
st classes of 
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